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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Job Interviews: A Skit (p. 6) 
Application Forms (p. 10) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To show students how to prepare for 
the job interview, how to conduct them- 
selves during the interview, and what 
steps to take to follow up the inter- 
view, to show students how to fill out 


Is + ‘ a . 
application forms. 


Skit Directions 

This job-interview skit can be staged 
in the front of the classroom. No prop- 
erties—except a dime-store telephone 
ind bell—are needed. Use the teacher’s 
desk and the magazine table or some 
the students’ desks in the front of 
the room for office furniture. 
Motivation 

Does the thought of having an inter- 
view for a job make you a little ner- 
vous? Do you have a plan for preparing 
yourself for such an interview? Do you 
know the technique for filling out a job 
pplication form? 


Discussion Questions 

What are the correct clothes to wear 
to a job interview? What advance prep- 
aration should you make so that your 
interview will be a success? If the em- 
ployer asked you the following ques- 
tions, what answers would you give? 
Why do you want to work for us? What 
are your long-range job plans, your 
ambitions? What starting salary do you 
expect? What education and experience 
have you had which will help you “on 
the job”? 

Why is it important to write neatly 
and legibly on the application blank? 
How can you get a Social Security 
number? Why is it important to read 


all the directions on the job-application 


form? 


Student Activities 


l. Make a rating chart. Down the 
left side write in the names of the char- 





Semester Test Schedule 
“Our year 
May,” write several teachers. “We'd 
like our students to take their final 
examination in “Practice Makes Per- 
fect’ before school closes. What do 
you suggest for this situation?” 


school ends early in 


We are revising our schedule to 
meet your needs. Our mid-semester 
test for “P.M.P.” is in this 
(p. 15). Thereafter, shall 
regular lesson material for the four 
issues in April. In the May 4 issue 
we shall run a test which can serve 
as a test for schools that 
close in May. For schools that close 
in June this can be used as a “brush- 
up” test in preparation for what will 


be their semester test in the May 25 


issue 


we run 


semester 


issue. 
We hope this will prove satisfac- 
tory to all of our teacher users. 











acters in the skit—those seeking jobs. 
Across the top write the headings What 
They Did Incorrectly and What They 
Should Have Done. Read the skit and 
fill out your rating chart. 

2. Using large letters, copy the essen- 
tial parts of a job application form 
(preferably from a large local firm) on 
the blackboard. Students may suggest 
how to fill it in clearly and completely; 
then let each student fill in a mimeo- 
graphed application blank. 

3. Appoint a student committee to 
interview employment officers of local 
firms about the tests given to job appli- 
cants. What are the purposes of the 
tests? How are the results used? 

1. Students who have had job inter- 
views should be called on to report 
their experiences. 

5. Invite the head of the employ- 
ment office of a local business or indus- 
try to visit the class to discuss the Do’s 
and Don'ts for a job applicant at an 
interview. 

6. Send student committees to visit 


your nearest branch 


Ask 


vate employment agencies 


mistakes young people 


what summer jobs are likely to be avail- 


able for young people. 


7. Secure some performance 


for positions. 


Note to Teachers 


Students should have two or three 
before 


experiences in job interviews 


they can be depended upon to conduct 
English 
teacher we know poses as an employer 
students. Sometimes 
ther 


themselves just right. One 


-and interviews her 


she is assisted by one or more 


teachers or parents. Sometimes a public- 
spirited employer will grant practice 


interviews to students—especially 


students who later may seek employ- 


ment at his place of business. 
Suit Yourself! (p. 8) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 


To tell students how to buy clothing 


wisely. 


Motivation 


How can you get more and better 


clothes for your money? 


Note to Teachers 


Ask a good clothing or department 
who knows 


store to send a salesman 


men’s clothing to talk to your class. On 


another day, have a 
on women’s clothing. 


of cloth; tips on sales); 





f the State Em- 
ployment Service and the offices of pri- 
what 
ire likely to 
make during job interviews. Find out 


tests 
from local firms or make up some simi- 
lar tests and give them to students for 
practice in taking tests when applying 


saleswoman talk 

The girls will 
enjoy hearing the discussion on men’s 
clothing: and the boys will enjoy hear- 
ing the saleswoman. They feel that it 
puts them “in the know” on the clothes 
of the opposite group.) Give the sales- 
people an outline of what you want 
them to discuss in class (color combi- 
nations, sizes, how to distinguish kinds 
ask them to 
bring clothing and sample swatches of 
cloth to class. Give them about a week 





Coming — Next Three Issues 


March 30, 1949 
No Issue—Spring Vacation 


April 6, 1949 


Major article: Keeping a job (job ethics, winning promotions, ete.). 
“How to 


Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 1: 


” Series: Buy drugs and cosmetics. 

Radio’s aims and purposes. 

Reading Series: Understanding metaphors; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Friendly letters. 

Dear Joe 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, capitalization, crossword puzzle, 
Slim Syntax, ete. 


from Julie: Dance manners. 


April 13, 1949 


Major article: Personality development on the job. 
“How to 


Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 2: 


” Series: Buy groceries. 

Preparing for the show. 
Reading Series: Understanding exaggeration; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Acknowledgments and confirmations. 

Dear Joe 
Practice Makes Pertect: Grammar, spelling, capitalization, word games, ete. 


from Jane: Audience manners (at a school play). 


April 20, 1949 


Major article: Writing a cooperative classroom newsletter—to a classmate in 
the hospital or a former classmate who has moved away. 

“How to - 

Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 3: Yardsticks for judging dramatic 
programs. 

Reading Series: Understanding irony and sarcasm; quizzes. 


” Series: Over-the-counter salesmanship. 


Letter Perfect: Student contest letters. 
Dear Joe ____. from Jerry: The “what’s-in-it-for-me” attitude on the job. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, capitalization, crossword puzzle. 











to study your outline and prepare their 
talks. 

Have students turn in a list of ques- 
tions which they'd like to ask the visit- 
ing salespeople. Have a student com- 
mittee sort out the questions and choose 
the best ones. 

Your home science 
teacher may consent to give a demon- 
stration showing students how to test 
cloth to tell what kind it is. Girls ma- 
joring in home economics also can give 
valuable advice. 


economics or 


Student Activities 

1. Give a school assembly with 
groups demonstrating proper clothing 
to wear to school, to parties, etc. 

2. Write a series of articles for the 
school paper on how to dress properly. 


3. Arrange a series of brief student 
talks on how to take care of your cloth- 
ing and shoes. Boys tell how to build or 
remodel clothes closets, shine shoes. 
Girls tell how to dry clean and press 
clothes at home, hang clothing on 
hangers, etc.; also show boys how to 
sew on buttons, mend socks. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 
Aim 

To point out that envy and jealousy 
of fellow workers—either on the job or 


in school—can be a stumbling block in 
the way of success and happiness. 


Discussion Questions 


Why did Eddie detide to quit his 
job? Do you know anyone in school 


who has the same defect as Eddie? If 
you were Eddie’s best friend, how 
could you tactfully show him that he’s 
wrong? 

Why didn’t Mrs. Snapp take Ruby on 
the business trip to New York? Do you 
know anyone like Ruby—a person who 
feels he never gets “the breaks”? If you 
do, describe what’s wrong. If vou were 
Ruby’s best friend, what would you do 
to help her? 


Student Activity 

Ask yourself the following questions; 
Do you often feel sorry for yourself? 
Are vou envious or jealous of your 
friends’ success and “breaks” at school? 
If you are, what can you do to over- 
come these defects? 

Can you ask a friend or a favorite 
teacher—one who talks “straight from 
the shoulder’—to make suggestions to 
help you overcome these defects? 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill’’ (p. 14) 
Like Son: A. 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c, 6-a, 
Tips on Reading: 1-e, 2-c, 3-a, 4-b, 5-d 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect’ (pp. 15-18) 

Watch Your Language!: I. 1-P; 2-P; 
3-D.C.; 4-C; 5-P; 6-C; 7-P; 8-P; % 
D.C.; 10-D.C.; 11-C; 12-D.C.; 13-P; 14-P; 
15-P; 16-P; 17-C; 18-D.C.; 19-C; 20-D.C, 
II. 1-“To whom do you . . .; 2-We men 
have ...; 3-. . . careful about money as 
I.; 4-Between you and me. . .; 5-RKemem- 
ber, we men... 

Are You Spellbound? 1-Finally . . 
2-. . . landed a job similar; 3- were 
excellent; 4-. . . swell recommendation 
5-. . . good advice; 6-now a secretary; 
7-. .. large stationery store; 8-. . . a rank 
amateur; 9-. . . pretty thorough, 10 
able to accommodate; 
It’s really a privilege . . .; 13-. . . some of 
the women; 14-I was really . . .; 15-... 
surprised; 16-. . . were prejudiced; 17-... 
plugged nickel; 18-. he'd get pneu 
monia; 19-He’s as coarse . . .; 20-Courtesy 
to him ...; 2l-. . . if he accidentally .. 4 
22-Incidentally . . .; 23-. . . on his bicycle 
...; 24-. . . with the brake; 25- catch 
his breath; 26-. . . he’s a psychologist; 27 
... to the government; 28-. . . like to dis 
appear; 29-. . . that’s asking; 30-. . . to 
many desserts. 

What's the Usage? 1-spilled; 
cute; 3-precede; 4-rout; 5-stayed; 
lect; 7-C; 8-ingenious; 9-intelligible; 
last; 1l-number; 12-costly or expensive 
13-annoying or irritating; 14-discovered; 
15-formerly; 16-humane; 17-healthful; 18 
well; 19-beside; 20-among; 21-beat; 22 
proceed; 23-notorious; 24-C; 25-hum 
26-C; 27-well; 28-C; 29-among; 30-¢: 

Correctly Speaking: I. , 
4-A; 5-A: 6-B; 7-B; 8-A; 9-A; 

IL 1-through, thick, thin; 2-three, thrones 
3-throa, uurob, wiursty; 4-thimble, thumb 
5-thousand, wealthy. 


expect; ll-... 


+ 
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A farm boy, Rick attended the traditional one-room 
school. At Fort Wayne's Central High he starred in foot- 
ball and baseball and was graduated with honors. 
Forced to pass up a scholarship and attend college part- 
time, he got his first job with a company seeking an out- 
fielder for its baseball team. 
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Despite the lack of a college degree, Rick was selected for 
F.B.1. training. Throughout the war, he and his fellow agents 
helped maintain internal security. In 1946, he married, 
resigned from the Bureau, and returned to Fort Wayne. 
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FROM “G-MAN” 
TO G.E. 


The Story of 
Rick Stauffer 


UBLIC service has long been the career of Royal 

L. Stauffer. For many years a law enforcement 
officer, Rick still is serving others—but in quite a 
different way now. As staff assistant in the Personnel 
Division of General Electric’s Works at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, his job is people. He deals with the well- 
being of employees, individually and as a group. He 
counsels them and aids with their personal prob- 
lems. His friendly interest helps make the Fort 
Wayne plant a better place to work. 

Compared to his earlier, exciting, and action- 
filled years as a Federal Agent, his present work 
may appear tame. But Rick has found that tracking 
down an idea that will benefit employees gives him 
even greater than 
criminals. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


vee 


satisfaction tracking down 


SS 
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The next year he was signed by the Detroit Tigers, but 
this career was halted by an injury suffered in practice. 
Later, Rick joined the Mount Pleasant, Michigan, police 
force. While attending a local college part-time, he 
learned to fly, bought a plane, and soon won fame as 
“Michigan's Flying Cop.” 
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Rick joined General Electric later that year. His varied 
experience fitted him well for personnel work. He still iso 
baseball fan and flying enthusiast, but his current hobby 
is the house which he is building for his wife and daughter. 
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THE IRON HORSE, 


LOU GEHRIG, 
UNLOADED MORE 
SETS OF BULGING 
BASES THAN ANY 
OTHER PLAYER... 
23 Times HE 
HOMERED WITH 
THE BASES FULL 














Wil US GUYS 


Ts TH’ REACH 


HOW TO PLAY 
LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic- 

style instruction book 

which shows you how 

leading base runners do their 
stuff. Send 5¢ to cover handling 
costs to Spalding, Dept. SB, 161 
Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
IS A FIELD FOR COMERS! 


There’s a real future for students in this all-important 
field. Industry looks to today’s youth as the industrial de- 
signers and workers of tomorrow. And they prove it by 
cooperating with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring 


the 1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


Scores of cash and merchandise prizes 


Huge exhibition of student projects in 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry 


Classifications for every skill... 
honors for every classification 


e Furniture Making These organizations 
sponsor classifications 


e Wood Carving 
and offer valuable awards: 
Wood Turning 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Machine Shop DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC. 
LAFAYETTE RADIO 


Wood Patternmaking 


Wrought Copper and Brass 


Wrought Aluminum 
and Cast Aluminum 


Plastics 


Radio-Electronics i ’ 
Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial 


Mechanical Drawing Arts Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your 
vocational trade and industrial education teacher 
to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. If you lived 
in Gainesville, Texas—as does our 
cover girl, Evelyn Kaps—you 
wouldn’t have to run away from 
home to join the circus! 

Your high school gym would have 
aerial rigging and acrobatic equip- 
ment for use during physical educa- 
tion classes. If you proved skillful at 
aerial and acrobatic acts—or juggling 
or “clowning”—you would be spotted 
and asked to join the Gainesville 
Community Circus. 

During the winter months you'd 
attend rehearsals in a building on 
the fair grounds of Gainesville and, 
from April to September, you'd play 
]2 or more engagements in Texas 
and Oklahoma cities with your 
“home-town show.” 

A complete three-ring circus it is, 
with acrobats, aerialists, tight-wire 
artists, trained animals, jugglers, and 
clowns—but all 120 members are res- 
idents of Gainesville. Not one of 
them is a professional circus enter- 
tainer. Your high school math teach- 
er, for instance, might be the leading 
clown! And the circus band would 
be composed of 20 members of your 
high school band. 


WHEEEE! Evelyn Kaps is 15 years 
old and a 10th grader at Gainesville 
High School. She lives on the farm 
where she was born, three miles 
south of Gainesville. During the 
1948 season she appeared in four 
aerial numbers: a quintuple trapeze 
act with four other girls, the Span- 
ish web, the flying return act, and 
her specialty—a teeth slide. In this 
Evelyn climbs 30 feet to the top of 
a center pole and, hanging by her 
teeth, slides 150 feet to the ground 
ma cable, 


ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND IN 
THE WORLD! The Gainesville 
Community Circus had its start in 
May, 1930, when a burlesque circus 
Was given by the Little Theatre of 
Gainesville. The show was so suc- 
cessful that it became an annual 
event. In 1931 the circus was invited 
to the neighboring town of Denton 
tor two performances. 

During its first touring season 
(1933), the equipment consisted of 
« wardrobe trunks and an assort- 
ment of trapeze riggings. Today the 
show owns (in addition to its re- 
hearsal building) 7 tents, 2 calli- 
opes, 7 parade wagons, seats for 
2,500 persons, and a great collection 
of costumes, properties, and rig- 


gings, 
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What Makes the 
World Go Round? 


O YOU plan to move to Marks of Maturity: 7 

a desert island and live 

there? If not, you'll 
spend most of your waking 
hours, at work or at play, 
with other people. Perhaps 
a few things you want in 
life can be achieved alone, 
but most of them can be 
achieved only in COOPER- 
ATION with others. You 
must be a team-worker, not 
a lone wolf. 

Imagine what would happen to a basketball team if each 
player did nothing but try to shoot baskets! The team 
wouldn’t win a game. Imagine what would happen if each 
member of the cast in a play was so impressed with his own 
importance that he marched to the front of the stage to 
deliver his lines! The play would be a flop. 

In most sports, in plays, and in all group aetivities the 
common goal is more important than the achievement of 
any one person. In fact, the goal will never be reached un- 
less all the participants are working together, rather than 
separately for their own glory. 

Organizations such as the Community Chest and the 
Red Cross exist because many persons work together to 
serve others. The United States was formed when the in- 
dividual states agreed to cooperate for benefits they couldn't 
achieve alone. It took many nations working for a common 
goal to form the United Nations. 

“But how can I cooperate,” you may ask, “if I don’t like 
the chairman of the committee I’m on? And, what’s more, 
don’t like the job assigned the committee—to clean up after 
the class party is over?” 

Whoa, there! What is the goal—the common goal? To 
give a good party and to keep the respect of the school 
authorities so that you can have more parties, isn't it? Then 
someone has to do the “dirty work”; everyone can't stand 
at the door and greet the guests. 

If you’re a mature person, you'll do your part toward the 
success of the party, whether it’s in the kitchen or on the 
band stand. 

Also if you're a mature person, you won't let petty dis- 
likes of certain persons influence you in the performance of 
your job. Anyone who has been given responsibility—as a 
committee chairman or a job supervisor—has_ probably 
proved himself capable. After cooperating with him, you 
may like him better. 

Cooperation makes the world go round. If you want to 
take a part, develop the ability to work with others. 
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Job Interview 


George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Ine. 
“Can't we decide whether you get the job be- 
fore we talk about when your vacation starts?” 


Scene | 


Setrinc: Outer office, Stallman’s, a 
five-and-ten-cent store. 


At Curtarn’s Rise: Betty is sitting 
at receptionist’s desk, backstage center, 
on which there is a telephone. Two 
tables with four chairs each, front left. 
Three chairs in row, front right, next to 
door marked Mr. Kapp, Personnel Di- 
rector. 

Miss Nerpe (enters left, briskly): 
Every kid in town must want to work 
in a dime store. You should see the 
mob outside! 

Betty: I'll put the application blanks 
on the table. (Rises and goes toward 
table.) What jobs are we interviewing 
for today? 

Miss Nerpp: Sales girls and stock 
boys. From the looks of those outside, 
I doubt if any will qualify. 

Betty: You'd think that by the time 
they finish school, they’d know how to 
dress for a job interview! 

Miss Nerpp: Well, do what you can 
to help them along. (Exits right.) 

(Two girls—Lena Crump and Sally 
Frizzle—enter left and approach Betty's 
desk. Lena has long stringy hair and 
wears a baggy sweater, skirt, and ballet 
slippers. Sally’s hat has a large feather 
on it; she wears numerous bracelets, a 
black party dress, and high-heeled 
shoes.) 

Lena: Excuse me—we’re looking for 


a job. 


Betty: You'll find application blanks 
at the table. Fill them out in ink. 

Satyr: Creeps, just like school! Stuff 
to fill out. (They sit down at one table 
and look at blanks.) 

(Alec Smart and Bert Rush enter, 
stand by the door, and look the place 
over. Alec is wearing loud sports clothes; 
Bert is the “Sloppy Joe” type.) 

Betty: The application blanks are on 
the tables. 

(The two boys sit at second table.) 

Avec (nudges Bert and points at 
Sally): Look at her war paint! Some 
number, isn’t she? 

Bert: They'll probably hire her to 
demonstrate cold cream. She’d be no 
good with a potato peeler. 

Sa.ty: (to Lena): Honey, your hair's 
a sight this morning. These business 
people like for a girl to fix up a little. 

Lena (to Sally): Really? I thought 
I should dress naturally. Say, we're be- 
ing given the “once over” by those two 
boys at the next table. 

SALLy: Pay no attention, honey. I 
know their types. Look at that one with 
the loud, checked coat, polka-dot bow 
tie, and “high-water” slacks. A wolf in 
wolf's clothing if I ever saw one. 

Lena: That other one needs a good 
bath. Ugh! Dirty sweat shirt, jeans, un- 
polished shoes. Needs a haircut, too. 

SALLY: (starting to fill in application 
form): What street is the Wolverine 
Brass Works on? I have to list my pre- 
vious jobs. 


Lena: Heavens, I don’t know. Just 
say South End or down by the river, 
These applicaiions aren't important, 
anyway. 

Sat.y: You're right. It’s a girl's per- 
sonality that lands her the job. (Takes 
compact from pocketbook and powders 
her nose.) 

Lena: Why do you want to work 
here anyway? 

SaLLy: Money’s a good enough rea- 
son, isn’t it? I have to earn a living- 
until I can catch a husband. 

(A boy and girl enter left, go to the 
first table, and start filling out applica- 
tion blanks. The girl, Mary Jenkins, is 
neat and businesslike in appearance 
and dress. The boy, Loren Fultz, is the 
“brassy” type.) 

Auec: This place looks a little down- 
at-the-heels. Needs some new blood. 
Bet I'll make things lively around here 
when they take me on. 

Bert: It says here, “How much 
money do you want to earn immedi- 
ately?” What shall I put? 

Avec: Make it high—never under- 
estimate yourself. 

Bert: What if they think you're ask 
ing too much and don’t hire you? 

Avec: Well, then make it sort of “in 
between.” I’m going to ask the old boy 
about how many holidays you get with 
pay and if there’s a two-weeks vaca 
tion. He'll find that I’m the one who 
asks the questions! That’s the way te 
handle an interview. Keep ‘em guessing, 
so they don’t have time to trip you up 
on anything. 

Mary JENKINS (gets up and goes to 
Betty’s desk): Will you please tell me 
the name of the man who is going te 
interview us? 

Betty: Surely. He’s Mr. Kapp, oul 
personnel director. 

Mary: Thank you. (Returns to chai 
at the table.) 

(Phone rings.) 

Betry (answering phone): Yes, Mr. 
Kapp. (Turns to Loren Fultz who has 
finished his blank.) Mr. Kapp will 
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Jefferson Machamer, Cartoons-of-the 
"There's a quarter for you if you'll tell him I’m the best- 
looking girl you’ve ever seen when you hand him this card.” 


you now, Mr. Fultz. Right this way. 
(Betty leads the way to Mr. Kapp’s 
door and Loren goes in.) 


Scene Il 


SettinGc: Inner office. Mr. Kapp sits 
at desk downstage center. There is a 
chair for visitors at left of desk. Miss 
Neipp quietly works at another desk at 
right. Loren Fultz, carrying his appli- 
cation blank, enters left. 

Loren: Howdy. (He throws himself 
down in the chair next to Mr. Kapp’s 
desk, sprawls his legs out, and tosses 
his application blank on the desk.) 

Mr. Kapp (examining the applica- 
tion blank): Bad weather we're having. 

LoreEN: Sure is. Yes sirreee, I says to 
myself on the way down, the weather 
is punk; it sure could be better. Then 
again, it could be worse. 

Mr. Kapp (looking up): Why do 
you think you’d like to work with us? 

Loren: Well, now, that’s a question. 
I figure we should get together. You 
want a man in your stockroom; I want 
a job, see? 

Mr. Kapp: You haven’t had much 
job experience— 

Loren: Oh, I’ve been busy getting 
educated. An educatien doesn’t do no- 
body harm. That’s what our English 
teacher always says. 

Mr. Kapp: What have you to offer 
the company? 

Loren (startled for a moment): I'm 
pretty stocky—a stocky man for the 
stock room. That’s a joke, ha, ha! 

Mr. Kapp: I see. . . . Well, now, Mr. 
Fultz, we have several applicants for 
jobs. We'll let you know if we can use 
you. Please tell the receptionist to send 
in another applicant. 

Loren (tripping over his own feet): 
Sure thing. (At door left) I have sev- 
eral good offers of jobs. Just thought 
I'd drop by to see what you'd say. 
(Goes out.) 

(Lena Crump enters left.) 

Lena: Hello, there, Mister—uh, Mis- 
ter. I've brought all my grade cards 


PERSONNEL 





Month 


from high school and my senior class 
pictures with me. I’m very anxious to 
land this job. I really—ah—need the 
money. 

(The lights go out for 30 seconds. 
When they come on, Lena has gone and 
Sally Frizzle is entering.) 

Mr. Kapp: Won't you sit down, Miss 


_Frizzle? 


SALLY (in a piping voice): Okey, 
dokey. (Takes out compact and re- 
arranges her hat.) 

Mr. Kapp: So you think you'd like 
sales work? 

Say: Id be just thhhrrillled to work 
here. Really I would. I got tired of my 
last job. Left it in ten days, but this 
would be different. . . . 

(Lights go out. When they come on, 
Mary Jenkins is entering.) 

Mr. Kapp: Good morning, Miss Jen- 
kins! 

Mary (standing quietly by the desk): 
Good morning, Mr. Kapp. Here’s my 
application blank. 

Mr. Kapp: Will you be seated? I'll 
glance at this a moment. 

Mary (places her pocketbook in lap, 
sits up straight, feet squarely on the 
floor): Thank you, Mr. Kapp. 

Mr. Kapp: Hmmm. Why would you 
like to work with us? 

Mary: I like salesmanship. I took 
two years of retail selling in school and 
I enjoyed it. I’ve also had a part-time 
job in the Market Basket, the neigh- 
borhood supermarket. 

Mr. Kapp: What 
would you expect? 

Mary: I understand that girls start 
with you at $28.50 for a six-day week. 

Mr. Kapp: How did you know that? 

Mary: I’ve come in several times just 
to watch the girls working, to observe 
what the floor managers did, etc. I also 
talked to some of the girls when they 
were at lunch. 

Mr. Kapp: Is it just a job, a weekly 
pay check that you're looking for? 

Mary: No. I do have to pay my own 
expenses, now that I've graduated from 
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Scott Brown in Collier's 


“Just been offered a swell sales job, Dad, covering Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, Can | use the car?” 


high school. But I want a job which 
offers some opportunity for advance- 
ment. I believe I'd have that oppor- 
tunity with you. You have women for 
department heads—women’s clothing, 
housewares, etc. Of course, I'd be start- 
ing at the bottom. If I worked hard, 
perhaps I could eventually become a 
department head or a buyer. 

Mr. Kapp: You express yourself very 
well. 

Mary: Thank you. I feel fortunate in 
having taken two courses in speech and 
having appeared in several school plays. 
I also enjoy working with and being 
with people. 

Mr. Kapp: Good! You understand 
that I have several applicants to inter- 
view? 

Mary: Of course, Mr. Kapp. I should 
be happy to come for a second inter- 
view at your convenience. 

Mr. Kapp: Thank you, Miss Jenkins. 
I think you'll be hearing from us. 

(Mary leaves.) 

Mr. Kapp (to Miss Neipp): Mary 
Jenkins is from Washington High 
School. I wonder if they have any more 
graduates like her. 

Miss Netpp: Very neat and business- 
like, wasn’t she? 

Mr. Kapp: Yes. And look how care- 
fully she filled out her application blank 
with exact information. Did you hear 
how well she answered my questions? 
That girl’s going places in life. She 
knows what she wants to be and she’s 
willing to start at the bottom and work 
to realize her ambition. 

Miss Netrp: She’s obviously had good 
training. 

Mr. Kapp: I'd like you and Betty to 
sift through the application blanks as 
the youngsters complete them. Look the 
kids over to see how they're dressed, 
how they behave. All of those who 
don’t measure up, just take their blanks 
and thank them. Send in those like 
Mary Jenkins! The others are just wast- 
ing their time and mine. 

(Curtain) 





Suit Yourself! 


“mr ETS get this shopping done in a 
hurry,” Hal Lynch suggested to 
his sister, Phyllis. “I'm going to 

play ball this afternoon. Anyway, who 

ever heard of shopping for a suit with 
no money—only a pencil and a note- 
book?” 

“Well, it’s the easiest way to earn an 
Easter suit I know of!” Phyllis replied. 
“And don’t forget that this is the first 
time that the folks have let us buy any- 
thing as important as suits on our own. 
Of course, we’re not absolutely sure of 
getting what we want. Dad said that 
we had to demonstrate first that we 
know what we're doing. I’m going to 
take my time and follow the tips I got 
from a pamphlet on buymanship. Then 
maybe Dad will give me the money and 
I can buy my suit for school on Mon- 
day.” 

“I don’t know any of these rules for 
shopping,” Hal frowned. “Will you 
come to the men’s department with me? 
I'll treat you to a soda afterwards.” 

“You'd better make it lunch,” Phyllis 
laughed. “This trip’s going to take a 
little time. I’ve written down four gen- 
eral tips on buymanship that I'm going 
to use. Want to see them?” 

Here are Phyllis’ notes which Hal 
read: 

1. Don't be a one-store shopper. 
Prices on identical suits, furniture, and 
other things vary from store to store. 
When buying anything as important as 
a suit or overcoat, compare prices, qual- 
ity of materials, and workmanship in 
suits in four or five stores. Prices vary 
even in the same store. Basement de- 
partment merchandise may sell for less 
than that on other floors. Even at the 
same counter, you can occasionally find 
“good buys” at less cost than the other 
goods on display. 

2. Select basic styles. Simply-designed 
clothing such as suits have less tendency 
to become “dated.” A plain well-cut 
suit can be worn for a variety of occa- 
sions whereas a highly-styled suit with 
fancy stripes or buttons would often be 
out of place. Also, you get more for 
your money in a plain suit, because 
more of the cost goes into the material, 
and not so much into fancy decorations. 
Such a suit usually lasts longer than 
others. 

8. Stick to the middle-priced lines. 
This applies especially to shirts, shoes, 
etc., but it also applies to suits. A 
middle-priced shirt may be of about the 


same quality as the highest-priced shirt, 
but the pocket may have been elimi- 
nated or there may be less cloth in the 
tail. A middle-priced shoe would have 
less decoration; a middle-priced suit 
would be of a simpler, plainer cut. The 
cheapest-priced items might not be 
“good buys” because a cheap material 
has been used; such goods tend to wear 
out faster. 

4. If you're trying to be economical, 
avoid the stores which sell most of 
their goods on credit. Such stores tend 
to mark up the price of all their goods 
(even those sold for cash) so as to 
make up for any possible losses on 
credit sales. 


Stop, Look, and Feel! 


“Gosh!” exclaimed Hal, “I was just 
going to Richman’s and buy my suit.” 
“That’s a good idea for one store,” 
Phyllis approved, “but there are other 


Tom Henderson, Cartoons-of -the-Month 
“Evidently you haven't been buying 
your shoes at a reputable store—you 
only take a size seven and a haifl’’ 


stores you should investigate—such as 
Howard's and the men’s department in 
the basement of the Emporium. Also, 
we should look at the suits on special 
clearance at McGrath’s. Here’s our cor- 
ner. You pull the cord and we'll hop 
off the bus.” 

“I thought I'd like a grey flannel this 
year,” Hal said as they approached the 
men’s department in Richman’s. “The 
one I had two years ago wore well and 
the color is dark enough to wear the 
year around.” 

“A flannel suit is good for school, 
too,” Phyllis approved, “and you'll 
probably wear your suit to school next 
fall. I may get a flannel suit myself.” 

“I take a size 37,” Hal explained to 
the salesman. 

Phyllis studied the suits in the size 
87 rack. “Hal, here’s a good one,” she 


suggested. “Notice how the material 
springs back into shape without a 
wrinkle when you crumple it. That's 
good material.” 

“Yes, but it costs $5 more than the 
one I’m trying on,” Hal objected. 

“I think it’s worth more than the $5 
difference,” Phyllis argued. “The coat 
you have on doesn’t fit too well, either, 
It’s tight across the shoulders.” 

Phyllis examined both jackets care- 
fully. She looked at the linings and 
paid special attention to the material 
and the seams in the pocket linings. 
She looked over the other seams, too, 
to see if they were finished smoothly 
without bunching or gathering. Point- 
ing out these details to Hal, she con- 
vinced him that the more expensive 
suit was a better buy. “It will certainly 
last longer and keep its shape better,” 
Phyllis pointed out. 

“Okay,” Hal agreed. “Now if Dad 
had forked over the coin, I could buy 
the suit and I'd be through.” 

“Yes,” Phyllis nodded, “and probably 
at the very next store we'll find a suit 
equally good or better for less money.” 

“Not so loud,” Hal cautioned his sis- 
ter. “You embarrass me.” 

Phyllis turned to the salesman. 
“Thank you for showing us the suits. 
We're just looking around today.” 

“That's all right,” the salesman re 
plied. “Come in any time. 


Tips on Buying Shirts 

Phyllis turned to Hal. “You're on 
your own now. You know what to look 
for. I'm going to shop for my suit. The 
rules are the same for girls’ suits as they 
are for fellows’.” 

“One more thing before you go,” Hal 
said. “I’m going to look at some shirts. 
Got any tips on buying shirts?” 

Phyllis nodded and referred to her 
notes. “If you’re buying a well-known 
brand of shirt or other cotton goods, 
you don’t need to be quite so particv- 
lar. The shirt is usually colorfast and 
‘Sanforized’—guaranteed to shrink less 
than one per cent. It always pays, 
though, to check the label to see if it 
says ‘Sanforized.’ You can expect 4 
shirt that is ‘Pre-Shrunk’ to shrink up 
to two per cent. If the label specifies 
nothing, the shirt may shrink up to five 
per cent. That makes it a doubtful! pur- 
chase. 

“Also check the workmanship,” Phy! 
lis continued. “Are the seams evenly 
stitched and carefully reinforced? If 
there are less than 15 stitches per inch, 
the material may pucker and the seams 
give way after a few wearings.” 

“Thanks, Phil,” Hal said. “How about 
meeting you for lunch at 12:80 at the 
Pig’n Whistle?” 

“Tl take you up on that,” Phyllis 
said, waving her handbag. “Happy 
shopping!” 











Dear Joe, 


Congratulations on your pay raise! The feeling 
that your firm appreciates your work is worth as 
much as the additional two dollars a week. 

I'm still jubilant about my raise. But Helen Olsen 
and I are careful not to discuss our wages in the 
office. Some people are so foolishly jealous about 
such things. In fact, Eddie Wernecke quit his job 
because Ray Carnes got a raise and he didn't. 

Every six months the Able Publishing Company 
reviews the work of each employee and hands out 
a certain number of merit raises—small, but nice. 

Last summer Eddie received a raise, but it was a 
different story in January. Ray’s pay went up and 
Eddie’s didn’t. Immediately Eddie decided his boss 
“had it in” for him. He persuaded himself that he 
was worth more to the firm than Roy was. “For 
two cents I'd tell the old man off,” Eddie boasted. 
He never did, but he was so jealous of Ray that they 
stopped having lunch together. 

Finally Eddie decided to find another job—where 
he was “appreciated”! He’s capable, so he didn’t 
have much trouble landing a job. But a friend told 
me that Eddie now wishes he were back with us. 

Why must people behave like Eddie did—always 
watching to see whether other workers are receiving 
a better deal? How can they judge? Eddie certainly 
had a “chip on his shoulder.” 

Speaking of “chips,” I wish you could see Ruby 
Potts this week. Her lips stick out so far that she 
could pass for a saucer-lipped Ubangi. “I’m really 
burned up,” she said to me on Monday. 


“Look here,” she raved, pointing to a list. “Here 
are my duties for the week—week, did I say? I'd 
need six hands to complete all this! 

“What gives? Mrs. Snapp—the boss—meanders off 
to a publisher’s convention in New York and does 
she ask me to go along to be her secretary? Me—the 
slave who gets all the unpleasant typing assign- 
ments, the long lists of names, the reports stuffed 
with figures? No! She takes her favorite—that quiet, 
smooth, little Nancy Cole.” 

Ruby brushed her hair back with a sweep of her 
arm. “Just imagine a week in New York City—shop- 
ping at Saks Fifth Avenue, lunch in Rockefeller 
Plaza, a play on Broadway... . / And here I am, 
stuck with this yard-long list of work just because 
Mrs. Snapp knows that I’m a drudge.” 

Really, Joe, I was embarrassed. I didn’t know 
what to say. The truth is that Ruby’s jealous of 
Nancy Cole because Nancy is one of our most de- 
pendable secretaries—and she’s treated as such. 

A trip to New York spelled a good time to Ruby; 
she didn’t think about the work of taking notes of 
long lectures, of lugging along the portable type- 
writer, and typing letters and reports. And that’s 
why Mrs. Snapp didn’t think of taking Ruby—but 
left plenty of work for her to do. 

If Ruby and people like her would spend as much 
time concentrating on their own work as they do on 
being jealous of other people’s assignments and 
raises, everyone would be better off and happier. 


Sincerely yours, 
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of it! We'll visit the employment 

office of RCA and stand back 
of John O’Harrow and Anne Lacer 
while they fill out application-for-em- 
ployment blanks. 

(On the opposite page is a copy of 
the blank they're filling out.) 

Anne and John, we discover, are 
friends. Both have just graduated from 
Washington High School and both are 
applying for their first full-time jobs. 

Look at John! He’s using an old stub 
of a pencil which he licks speculative- 
ly. Anne isn’t doing much better. She’s 
using the old scratchy pen that the 
employment office provides for people 
who come without their own equip- 
ment. 

Too bad, too—Anne and John are 
both likeable youngsters. Can’t we 
give them a few tips to help them 
successfully fill out these application 
forms? Otherwise their job applications 
are headed straight for the waste bas- 
ket. 

John, did you forget the Boy Scout 
motto, “Be Prepared”? Well, that same 
motto holds good when you're going 
to an employment office to fill out ap- 
plication blanks. 

Being prepared means having with 
you a pen with black or dark blue ink. 
(Don’t depend on the firm’s scratchy 
pens and don’t use a pencil.) And be 
sure your hands are clean so that 
there'll be no “smudging.” 

Also bring your personal data guide 
sheet with you—for two reasons: (1) 
To get information that you'll need to 
write on the application blank—ad- 
dresses of previous jobs, courses you 
took in school, etc.; (2) if needed, to 
attach to your application blank. 


Think Before You Write 


Read the directions carefully before 
you do any writing. 

Now let’s look at the section headed 
A. Personal Data. You have a full line 
on which to print your name—last 
name first. 

You're a “Mr.,” John. Carefully cross 
out the Miss and Mrs. Don’t be like 
Marion Smith; he didn’t indicate 
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“Just for a change, I‘d like to start 
ot the top and work down, please!” 


which he was and later received a 
phone call asking for Miss Smith! 

Note that you're asked to print both 
your present address and your perma- 
nent address. If both addresses are the 
same, don’t leave the second line 
blank; print the address twice. (This is 
designed for applicants whose families 
live in one town or place and they— 
the applicants—live in another.) After 
writing your telephone number, don’t 
forget to check whether the phone 
number is Home or Nearest. If you 
check Nearest, you’re indicating that 
the phone is not in your own home; 
it is in a neighboring home or store. 
(You often meet problems like this 
Home or Nearest box. If you can’t 
figure out what information is wanted, 
ask the person in charge. Don’t just 
skip it.) 

The date-of-birth line asks for 
month, day, and year. Write August 9, 
1931, or whatever it is for you. Be sure 
to give the month first, if that is the 
way the blank calls for it. Don’t write 
8-9-31; spell out the month and write 
1931 in full. 

Give your Social Security number. 

If you were born in the United 
States or if your parents became citi- 
zens before you were 18 years old, you 
are a U.S. citizen. Then check the Yes 
box. 

For your marital status check only 
one box. You’re probably single. If you 
check Single, then you will draw lines 
through the spaces after Number of 
Children and Ages of Children. Prob- 
ably, unless you support your parents, 
no one is dependent on you. In that 
case write one in the blank Total Num- 
ber of Dependents. 


Type of Work 

After Type of Work, don’t write 
“Anything you have.” Be definite— 
machine operator, typist, office boy, or 
whatever it is. Try to find out ahead 
of time the amount of money that the 
firm pays for the job you want. Then, 
if that amount is agreeable to you, 
apply for the job and list the begin- 
ning salary as what you want to earn. 

Use your personal data guide sheet 
to fill in the section headed C. Educa- 
tion. Give the exact name of each 
school and the city and state address 
of each. Don’t write “Regular” or 
“General” under the Name of Course; 
write Academic or College Preparatory, 
or Commercial, or Science, or what- 
ever it was. 

Note that you start your employment 











history with Last Employer FIRST 
Also that you're requested to print 
names and addresses. Start with vour 
present or most recent full or part. 
time job. Use your personal data guide 
sheet to get the employer's complete 
name and address. If you've forgotten 
your guide sheet, look in the telephone 
directory. Give exact dates for starting 
and stopping at each place of employ- 
ment. If you still have the one job, 
write Still employed in the space 
labeled Date Stopped. 

You’re young, so probably your 
health is excellent. The fact that you 
had a headache or a cold last month 
is no reason for you to check the Fair 
box. Perhaps you wear glasses, and 
they correct your vision so that it is 
about as good as normal; then your 
eyes are not a serious physical handi- 
cap. Don’t bother to mention it unless 
perfect vision is required for the job. 
Probably you have no chronic ailments 
—a heart condition, ulcers, etc. Measles 
nowadays is not considered a serious 
illness. However, don’t leave these 
blanks empty. If they don’t apply to 
you, write None. 

Suppose you're applying for a job 
as typist and you've had experience 
with an adding or mimeograph ma- 
chine. List this information under Ad- 
ditional Qualifications in the section 
headed F. Miscellaneous. 

What prompted you to apply for 
work at RCA—or wherever youre ap- 
plying? Perhaps you have a friend or 
relative working there. If this em- 
ployee is a reputable person, mention 
his or her name. Perhaps you have 
talked to workers at RCA and feel 
that it is a good place to work. Or 
you've heard that RCA needs people 
with your interests and abilities. Give 
a brief, honest answer. 

If you once had a ticket for over- 
time parking or for speeding, thats 4 
minor traffic violation. It isn’t neces 
sary to mention it under the section 
about being arrested. 

This in brief, Anne and John, is the 
way to fill out an application blank 
successfully. Come prepared; read the 
directions; think first, then write 


THIS > 


Is a condensation of 
RCA Victor's three-page 
employment application. 
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Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Victor Division 


Application for Employment 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE FILING APPLICATION 


THIS APPLICATION MUST BE TYPED OR COMPLETED IN INK 





A. PERSONAL DATA 
























Miss 

Mrs. 
Name Pap. ccccscscssemeasmostsenengeece mene . panicatiensniehnsiaaniteddn cove secnegensssuesedeaquasuastucessnesteees —— as sonnvancesoneescetepanssteenseoeneseninesteengaiaiel 

Last Name (Please print this line) First Name Middle Initial or Maiden Name 
Present Telephone O Home 
Address _ : senanaecancceinannitinteaiednbinigeiianei La we © Nearest 
No and Street (Please print this line) City State 

Permanent Telephone 0 Home 
Address ._.... ee eo 


ees eres Pisaan cata thts tena ecsssesseeceesoeeese an cocconscesnecscseneonsescssnanescovossres ee eovececen 











Draft 
Date of Birth Sicitinssiimeiiitanin ” ieiecsaatiacaiiain tee EOGe MGGin. ee 
Month Day Year 

D Yes 

Social Security Ne. iiibiotechiion cosesesereeee bel ght. NC ee 
OD Single © Merried 0D Widew 0 Widowor © Divorced 0 Separated 
Ages of Tetal Number of Dependents 

Number of Children siiabeiaahinaits Children stigeisiediadeiaeiitapiaalapaanetinnnapsaiieatiintd _ (Include Yourself) scsrincnsanebneseniniannsetasiiiiiaatl 































































TYPE OF WORK 
Min. Salary or Wace Desired De You Object 
What Type of Work Deo You Prefor?.. For 40 Hour Week To Working Nights? 
Give Other Prelerewee.........ecescecosssocosesocecscessscsseenssnonssonsssscssessessasancssesscenseess , 1} Diiciiennsciacnciaite || ONe D Yes 
C. EDUCATION 
NAME OF SCHOOL | LOCATION NAME OF COURSE DATES ATTENDED GRADUATE 
—— TIM a gE O Yes 
State . Te 0 Ne 
- i. usnleadae Salant cee 0 Yes 
State j aad To > 0 Ne 
Vocational or Business ‘City pint . ane 0 Yes 
ee sececsonseresesesensosoos eee ee ee eeneeesene To oO No 
i Fro Degree 
_ rs EE, 
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D. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY. List in Order with LAST Employer FIRST. (Please Print Names and Addresses) 
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Employer. = sith ie ican as iehildaiaaarllainiini Stopped... 
; Base Per Hour Average Hours 
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E PHYSICAL DATA 
Condition of Health: © Excallent 0 Good DO Fair D Poor 
















List All Physical Handicaps You May Have.............. 





List All Chronic Ailments, Operations or Serious Iinesses 









F, MISCELLANEOUS 


List Any Additional Qualifications You Believe 
Will Be of Value to Your Work... 





What Prompted You to Apply 
For Work at RCA? . ‘ sien iteashidigatanaaieapainbiainian sinsinssenttiomaseitianaaincestiaeniisiitansinlil 





Have You Been Arrested in Last 5 Years 
For Other Than Minor Traffic Violation? () Ne OD Yes When ?.......... Where?......... 


——— 











Author Meets Critic 


OU’RE the critic who counts with 
an author. If he could see vou 
pick up a book and start reading 
it, he’d smile with pleasure. If you 
read the book to the end and liked it 
-and told him so, he’d feel as proud 
as if he’d won the World Series single- 
handed! 
Why do you like a certain book? 
Here’s a list of reasons for liking 
books. Score yourself on this list. Read 
carefully each reason (a., b., etc. under 
etc.). If 
any reason seems to you particularly 
good, score it 10. If a reason “sparks” 


the general headings 1., 2., 


your interest, but isn’t necessarily one 
reading a 
book, mark it 5. If a reason “leaves vou 
cold” and you're sure you wouldn’t read 
a book for that reason, mark it 0. 


What's the Score? 


1. To satisfy my curiosity about how 
other people live. 


of your main reasons for 


a. Everyday lives of other peo- 

ple, especially teen-agers, interest me 
and often give me pointers about my 
own life. Example: Janice, Airline Host- 
ess (for girls); Fielder from Nowhere 
(for boys). 
____b. Finding out about the life of 
a well-known person, such as Einstein 
(new book by Levinger) or Andrew 
Jackson (new book by Nolan) lets me 
know how others managed to do impor- 
tant things. 

___c. Reading about people who 
come up against problems of life or 
society helps me understand people and 
life. Examples: The Good Earth; The 
Red Pony. 

2. To enjoy new experiences. 
____a. People have gone on an ex- 
pedition or done something I might 
like to do someday. Example: We Took 
to the Woods. 

____b. Someone describes real ex- 
periences I probably will never have 
but like to know about. Example: On 
the Bottom. 

___¢. A fictitious character has make- 
believe adventures that are exciting to 
read about. Example: The Black Rose. 

8. To get ideas. 

____a. Some books give me a new, 
light, or humorous slant on ordinary 
things. Example: Ten Years in a 
Quandary. 

b. Others give me something se- 
rious to think about such as the future 


Illus. by Leej Ames ir Andrew Jackson,”’ by J. Nolan 
Young Andrew Jackson refuses to pol- 


ish the boots of a British officer. 


peace of the world. Example: Back 
Home. 

4. To get information. 

___a. I want practical facts about 
things like manners, getting a job, hob- 
bies and such. Examples: The Stork 
Didn't Bring You (the facts of life for 
teen-agers); Cache Lake Country (tips 
on camping). 

___b. I want general information 
about the world so I won't feel I live 
in a goldfish bowl. Example: Inside 
U. S. A. 

5. Strictly to be entertained. 

_a. 1 enjoy seeing if I’m smart 
enough to solve mysteries or detective 
stories. Example: Green Mantle. 
_____b. I escape this rugged everyday 
world by humorous books. Example: 
Chucklebait (funny stories for every- 
one). 

Now add your score. Seventy-five 
points or over indicates that you're set- 
ting out to be a well-rounded reader. 
If your score falls under 75, ask your- 
self whether your interests and reading 
are lop-sided. 


Something to Say 


Books make a difference in your life. 
They help you on your way toward be- 
ing that confident, alert, up-to-date, 
interesting person you want to be. 

Have you heard the story of the boy 
who grew up without ever saying a 
word? One day when he was 17 and 
was hoeing in a field with his dad, a 
bull broke through the fence. 

“Look out, Pa! The bull’s coming!” 


the boy shouted, then turned and ran, 

His father scrambled to safety: then 
he stared at his son. “You talked!” 

“Aw, shucks, Pa,” the boy shrugged, 
“I ain't had nothin’ to say before.” 

One sure way to keep from having 
“nothin’ to say” is to read as many 
books as you can get your hands on, 
Here are two questions to think about 
Would Abe Lincoln ever have heen 
known beyond the pioneer settlement 
or have become President if he hadn't 
discovered and liked books? Even if 
he had become President without read- 
ing books, would he have been the 
same Abe we know about? 


All Your Own 


Luckily you can walk into any pub- 
lic library and choose any book you 
want to read; but if sometimes vou 
find you hate to return a book. you 
aren't necessarily growing _ light-fin- 
gered, This may be a book vou'd like 
to own. 

You won't want to decorate vour 
room with any book you don’t expect 
to read or look at more than once: but 
some books are like old friends that vou 
like to have around. There’s a special 
satisfaction in owning a book vi 
just as there is in owning a 
racket or a baseball mitt. 

Can you think of a few books vou'd 
like to own now? If vou walk by a book 
store, drop in. Look over the twenty- 
five cent books: then move to the shelf 
of $1 Modern Library books. 

Then even if it takes vou out | 
wav. look for a book in a second-hand 
book store. The store mav be musty 
but the owner will let vou browse at 
will. After vour small library begins t 
grow, you'll also want the thrill of 
owning some bright new books 

Always remember the most impor- 
tant thing about any book—that you 
read it! 


f your 


This is the last of a series of articles 
on “How to Choose Books.” Next week 
watch for the first article in a series on 
“How to Choose Radio Programs.” 





Two hundred seniors of ‘Stark 
Senior High School, Orange, Texas, 
took a poll of the five best books 
they had read during their high 
school years. Here are their top 
choices: 

First Place:Green Dolphin Street, by 

Elizabeth Goudge 
Second Place: My Friend Flicka, by 

Mary O'Hara 
Third Place: The Yearling, by Mar- 

jorie Rawlings 

The Robe, by Lloyd Douglas 

Gone With the Wind, by Marga- 

ret Mitchell 

The Golden Hawk, by Frank 

Yerby 
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FRIEND of ours saw a store 
window full of sweaters and a 
large sign: “HERE THEY ARE 

AT LAST—The Sweaters You’ve Been 
Asking For—At Sale Price!” 

“If so many people want these sweat- 
ers, I'd better buy one before the price 
goes up,” he decided and dashed into 
the store. Without stopping to think, 
our friend bought a sweater. He didn’t 
realize until he got home that it was 
a type of sweater he didn’t like. He’d 
spent a large part of his savings for no 
good reason! 

The secret to keeping your head in 
the midst of all the people and signs 
that are trying to persuade you to do or 
think something is to make sure you 
have good reasons. 

Check the best reasons for doing 
these things: 

1. Going to a movie— 

a. because it just came to town. 

__b. because a friend who usually 
agrees with me says it’s good. 

2. Reading a book— 

a. because it’s a “best seller.” 

b. because I read some of the first 
chapter; it sounds interesting. 

3. Buying a car— 

__a. because it’s a nice color. 

-b. because I’ve studied its motor 
and construction and decided it’s the 
best car for my purposes. 

We hope you checked the “b” rea- 
sons above. 

Suppose, when you're trying to “sell” 
your dad on buying a new radio, vou 
point out that the old radio tunes in 
mly two stations. Do you think that’s 
a good reason for buying a new radio? 
Yes, it is. Your parents may decide that 
reasons for not getting a new radio— 
such as the cost—cancel this one out; 
but it is a good reason. 


He Can—But May Not 


Usually the salesman or propagandist 
who is trying to “sell” you something 





Coria in The Gaeta Evening Post 
“Never mind the pretty upholstery and 
color, What is the S.A.E.-rated horse- 
Power per 100 pounds gross weight?” 


Learn fo Think... 


STRAIGHT 


can give you good reasons if he wants 
to. But sometimes he is so eager to per- 
suade you that he wonders whether the 
real reasons are good enough. That's 
when he comes up with bright slogans 
such as these: 

“Humphrey Richards, champion golf- 
er, rides our buses to his tournaments 
...and arrives in top shape... .” 

“George Washington will turn over 
in his grave if this bill passes. . . .” 

You react to these slogans immedi- 
ately, don’t you? They are meant to 
whisk you into wanting to do something 
before you have time to think! 

If you don’t have time to think, you 
certainly won't get around to wondering 
about the other side of the matter—in 
other words, whether there are good 
points to the bill the propagandist 
claims Washington wouldn't like. You 
may find yourself remarking that this is 
a terrible bill or turning in your train 
ticket for a bus ticket for no good reason. 

Propagandists who coin such slogans 
decide that the surest and quickest 
way to persuade you is to make you 
feel “for” something with your emotions. 
Here are a few of your secret feelings 
they appeal to: 

—You are influenced by people you 
admi:e. A slogan based on this is: 
“Dana Andrews wears Spiffy shirts.” 

—You don’t want to be left out. Slo- 
gan: “Everybody’s doing it.” 

—You like to be in on a secret. Slo- 
gan: “This is the inside story!” 

—You react favorably toward high- 
sounding words such as “peace,” “Amer- 
ican way,” and “opportunity.” Slogan: 
“Vote the American way—for peace and 
opportunity. Vote for John Smith!” 

Now ask yourself these questions: 

Is the fact that Dana Andrews wears 
a certain kind of shirt a good reason 
for you to wear that kind? Do you and 
he have the same build or taste? 

Is “inside 
(Remember last week’s column?) 

Should you do something because 
“everybody” is said to be doing it? 
Who's “everybody”? How can the state- 
ment be proved? Does it mean any- 
thing? 

Does being for “peace” and “oppor- 
tunity” and the “American way” mean 
anything? Who isn’t for these things? 
How will John Smith achieve them? 


storv” a good authority? 


None of those statements is a good 
reason for doing anything! Why? Be- 
cause none of them gives you facts you 
can think about; each is trying to rush 
you into feeling favorable toward some- 
thing. Your only protection against the 
people who are trying to persuade you 
to spend your money and take their 
ideas is to think for yourself. Someone 
has said that “the most unused muscle 
in the U. S. is the brain.” Don’t let that 
apply to you. Form the habit of check- 
ing reasons. Here are some questions to 
help you check slogans: 

1. Does it give facts? If a new car is 
described as a “smooth model,” that’s 
the salesman’s opinion; it’s not a fact. 
In the statements “everyone’s doing it” 
and “a reliable authority says” the prop- 
agandist is giving you meaningless 
generalizations and not facts. 

2. Does it give all the facts? As you 
saw in this column two weeks ago, 
some propagandists try to make you 
jump to a wrong conclusion by telling 
or emphasizing only part of the story. 
When Japanese .merchants named a 
town in Japan “USA” and marked 
toys “MADE IN USA, Japan’—with 
the “Japan” in small letters—they were 
arranging facts to give a wrong impres- 
sion. 

3. Are the facts it gives a logical 
reason for doing this particular thing? 
It may be a fact that Dana Andrews 
wears a certain kind of shirt; but this 
is not in itself a logical reason for you 
to do so, too. 


Danger—Poor Reasons 


Beside each reason below, write the 
number of the paragraph above (L., 2., 
or 3.) that explains why this reason 
alone isn’t a good reason for doing 
something. 

7 A. “Like thrillers? Here’s the most 
super-colossal movie to come out of 
Hollywood in years!” 

B. “Judge Steve by his actions. 
He drove by me on the way to school 
and didn’t even give me a lift.” 

C. “Support the needy! Mail your 
money now to this worthwhile Service 
Committee, 3 Maple Street.” 

. D. “His secretary is a Republican 
(or Democrat); so he’s sure to be re- 
actionary (or radical), too.” 

As we some of the slick 
methods propagandists and salesmen 
have to persuade vou to do things, re- 
member to check for good reasons. 
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N THE story “Like Son,” (page 20) 

it took Johnny a long time to realize 
how like his father he was. But when 
he did realize it, he took pride in the 
strong points which he and his father 
shared, and he was able to face his 
weaknesses. 

This realization called for honest, 
straight thinking on Johnny’s part. In 
the same way, if you will think honestly 
and clearly about the story, it may help 
to shed light on some of your own 
problems. 


A. These questions will help you to 
understand how Johnny and his dad 
built up—and later broke down—the 
thick wall between them. Underline the 
correct ending to each statement. 


1. Johnny’s reason for telling his fa- 
ther about the boy who wanted to run 
the 440 was that: (a) he wanted to 
prove that he was a better track man 
than the other boy; (b) he wanted to 
prove the uselessness of trying to suc- 
ceed in a field he wasn’t cut out for; 
(c) he wanted to show that other boys 
were failures, too. 

2. Johnny’s father built up the “brick 
wall” by insisting that Johnny should: 
(a) stay out of extra-curricular activ- 
ities; (b) earn his own way through 
college; (c) make good enough grades 


“leat Your 
READING SKILL 


in all his subjects to get into State. 

3. Johnny himself put the last layer 
of bricks on the wall by: (a) being too 
proud to apologize to his father after 
they'd argued about his grades: (b) 
refusing to go fishing with his father; 
(c) refusing to study. 

4. When Johnny told his father 
about being accepted at State his fa- 
ther surprised him by: (a) apologizing 
quietly; (b) congratulating him for his 
personal success, instead of blustering 
and lecturing; (c) gruffly telling him to 
keep up the good work. 

5. Johnny’s father surprised him 
again by: (a) paying his college tui- 
tion; (b) encouraging him to take a 
sales job; (c) admitting that he might 
have “bitten off more than he could 
chew” when he'd gotten married even 
though he had only a poorly-paying 
job. 

6. Finally Johnny realized that his 
father had urged him to tackle difficult 
jobs so that he could: (a) learn to face 
disappointments; (b) make a great deal 
of money; (c) be a jack of all trades. 


B. There are knotty problems in the 
story that are worth untangling. The 
questions below should be good for a 
fine bull-session in class or out. 


1. Do you remember Johnny’s won- 


dering “when a kid really starts being 
a man’? When did he decide this time 
occurred for him? Judging from John- 
ny’s discovery, do you think that “grow. 
ing up” is something that can be meas. 
ured from outer appearances? Or from 
inner emotions? Do you feel that vou've 
already become an adult? 

2. Do you remember Johnny's saving 
that his return to State to see Marlene 
was “like a movie”? Do you remember 
when “it stopped being a movie” and 
“became just something between a 
couple of people”? Why was it impor- 
tant for Johnny to feel it as a personal 
experience, rather than look at it from 
the outside, as if it were a movie? Do 
you ever behave as if you're “play act- 
ing,” instead of really “living through” 
experiences? 


“Tips on Reading” (at the bottom of 
this page) explains what similes are and 
why they're useful. In Group I belou 
you'll find the first halves from several 
similes in “Like Son.” In Group Il, 
you'll find the endings of these similes. 
Can you match them correctly? 


I. Life is Hat—likea.... 

. She laughed like a.... 

Old Man Ornett is sour as.... 

My dad’s eyes hardeged like the... 
. making his voice scratch the 


record like a... 


all cat ow) all 


Il. . green plums. 
... first set in concrete. 
. Fourth of July sparkler. 
... Steel needle. 
. snapshot without too many fine 


details. 


ao oP 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








F YOU'VE ever read The Ancient 

Mariner, by Samuel Coleridge, you 
probably remember these lines in which 
the mariner describes how his ship sud- 
denly became: 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


Why does Coleridge’s phrase strike 
your fancy as you read it? The trick 
he used was to give you a comparison. 
He could have said that the ancient 
mariner’s ship was becalmed, or that it 
did not move, or that it was absolutely 
still. But by comparing the ship to “a 


painted ship upon a painted ocean,” 
he made you see how idle it was. 

You'll meet many such comparisons 
as you read stories, novels, articles, and 
poems. Authors use them to make their 
writing more vivid and appealing. 
These comparisons are called similes. 
They compare two things which have 
some point of similarity. (The mariner’s 
ship and a painted ship, for instance, 
were similar in their idleness.) The im- 
portant thing about similes is to recog- 
nize and criticize them. ‘ 

Anyone can use a simile—just any old 
simile. We all use them every day. We 
Say that someone is as sweet as sugar, 
as good as gold, or as cold as ice. We 
say that a girl has eyes like stars and 
a complexion like peaches-and-cream. 
All of these are similes, but they’re dull 
and worn-out. 

So there’s a yardstick for judging an 
author’s ability to handle similes. He’s 
not really worth his title if he takes the 
easiest way out and tells you that Joe 
Blow is as stubborn as a mule, You've 
heard that one before. But his imagina- 


tion is “working on all six” if he comes 
up with the thought that Joe is as stub- 
born as a compass needle. 

A good simile puts your imagination 
to work, too. You have to give some 
thought to finding the “punch” in such 
similes as: a personality like a dental 
drill . . . as lonesome as a dayliglt 
moon. ... The whole night is singing 
like a seashell... . He caught iis opit- 
ions like an infection. That’s the charm 
of a well-turned simile—you have a feel 
ing of discovery as you read it. 

Some of your favorite comedians use 
similes as the bases for many of theit 
gags. In these cases the “punch is 
usually well disguised. The comedian 
gets his laugh by explaining it to you. 
“He has a mind like a water bug.” the 
funnyman may say, and then add, “-# 
just skates on the surface.” 

Those comedians really aren't play 
ing fair because an honest-to-goodness 
good simile should bé able to stand om 
its own. But our gagmen are producing 
humor, not literature; and they do 
prove that similes can be fun. 
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Watch Your Language! 


All set for a quiz on the material we've covered so far this 
semester? (Don’t worry. It won’t be too difficult.) Okay. 
Chug-chug, whoo-whoo, off we go! 

I. Some of the following are complete sentences. Mark 
them C. Others are phrases; mark them P. Some are depend- 
ent clauses; mark them D.C. One point each. Total 20. 


1. Down by the station. 
2. Early in the morning. 


If you were there. 


Co 


4. It’s a big, wide, wonderful world! 


~t 


Hoping to see you. 
—__6. When you take a quiz, use your head. 

__7. Standing in the corner by the fireplace. 

—___8. To take a slow boat to China. 

—___9. Because I knew better. 

—__10. The boy who played in the orchestra. 

. What’s my name? 

—__12. Whenever I hear the whistle of a train. 

— 13. With strange-sounding names. 

——_14. Startled by the knock on the door. 

——15. Once in love with Amy. 

~ —16. To do your best. 

——17. Although we call her Mac, her name is Mary Cullen. 
—__18. When the folks came home last night. 

— 19. There’s a bluebird singing in my heart. 

. Where I'll find fields of clover. 


My score 






CLASS 





II. This is the story of a fellow you all know. Maybe he’s 
you! At any rate his problem is everybody's problem—as 
you'll soon see. His grammar is a problem, too. 

We can’t help him solve his first problem, but we can do 
something for his grammar. Let’s listen to his story—and 
correct his grammar, after we've shed a few tears for him. 
Just underline his errors and correct them in the spaces 
below. One point for each. Total, 5. 


The other night my dad and I had a long talk about a 
subject very dear to my heart—my weekly allowance. I'd 
been wanting to bring up the matter for a long time, but I 
had to wait for the right moment, when Dad was relaxed 
and didn’t seem to have any troubles on his mind. Every- 
thing looked favorable. Dad had had a good day at the 
office. Dinner went smoothly: no nagging, no prying ques- 
tions about school. After dinner, he went into the living 
room, turned on the radio, and sat listening to it with a 
peaceful smile on his face. 

So I struck my blow for freedom. 

“Dad,” I began, “I'd like to talk ‘with you about my 
allowance—” 

He stiffened in his chair and stopped smiling. F didn’t 
like the way he looked but I went on: 

“I think I ought to get a raise.” 

“What for?” he bellowed. 

“Aw, you know, Dad,” I said. “You were young once 
yourself.” 

“To who do you think you're talking?” he asked. 

“To you!” I answered. I was getting mad now. “I thought 
you'd understand. Us men have the same problems. That's 
what you always said.” 

“Well, what do you need more money for?” Dad answered. 

I thought I had him on the ropes. So I went on: 

“The high cost of living has hit me. Candy bars are 6 
cents. Malteds and sodas are almost out of my reach. Ice 
cream cones are 7 cents. I’m being priced right out pf the 
market. I can’t make both ends meet. And you know there 
aren't many fellows as careful about money as me. Between 
you and I, Dad, don’t you think I ought to get a break? 
Remember, us men have to stick together.” I gave him a 
sly wink when I said this. 

“T’'ll think it over, Son. You run along and do your home- 
work and let me see what’s happening to Bulldog Drum- 
mond. Meanwhile do the best you can with what you get.” 


I was so mad I could have spit nails. 
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Are You Spellbound? 


A friend of ours sent us the following letter the other 
day. It is a carbon copy of a letter his secretary, Rosie 
Simpson, wrote to a friend. The carbon copy, which Rosie’s 
boss picked up, was left on her desk. The next day Rosie 
was fired. Her boss said to me, “I didn’t mind so much 
what she said about me. That was bad enough—but her 
spelling! She’s a positive menace to any business.” 

See if you can spot all the words Rosie misspelled. Un- 
derline them and spell them correctly in the spaces below. 
One point for each. Total, 30. 


Dear Mamie, 


Finaly Ihave landed a job similiar to yours. My refer- 
ences were excellant. My old employer gave me a swell 
reccommendation and some good advise. So here I am now, 
a secetary to the head of this large stationary store! I’m 
only a rank amature at this kind of work but, as you know, 
I’m pretty through and not too dumb, so I except that I'll 
be able to accomodate myself to my new situation. 

The job itself is rather dull, but it’s really a privelege to 
work with some of the woman here. I was realy suprised to 
find that none of them were predujiced. They're a fine 
group of people to work with. 

But my boss! There’s a character. I wouldn’t give you a 
plugged nickle for him. Every day I wish that he’d get 
ammonia! He’s as course as he can be. He has no manners. 
Curtesy to him is just a word in the dictionary. Sometimes 
I think he wouldn’t recognize good manners if he accidently 
fell over them. 

Incidently he comes to work every day on his bisycle. 


Isn’t that one for the books? The other day he ran into a 
pole. There was something the matter with the break and 


he couldn't stop. When he came into the office, he couldn't 


























“MISS SIMPSON!” 


Lamb in Saturday Byening Post 


catch his breathe. His clothes were all mussed up and torn, 
I tell you, Mamie, I almost split an artery laughing! 

Oh, I forgot to tell you about another one of his attrac. 
tive (?) habits. He thinks he’s a phycologist and goes 
around all day looking into peoples’ eyes. He says he’s 
reading their minds. He gives me the creeps. 

You know what? I think he makes his money on the 
black market! I’m going to do a little snooping on my own. 
When I get enough on him, I'll report him to the goverment. 
That'll be the day for me! 

I miss you very much but I can’t say I wish you were 
here. Sometimes I feel as though I'd like to dissappear, but 
that’s aksing too much, I suppose. 

Well, take care of yourself. Keep that girlish figure and 
don’t eat too many deserts. 
























































Love, 

Rosie 
1 16. mans 
2 17 —_ 
3 18. esitl 
4 19 = 
5 20 — 
6 21. _ 
+ A 22. 
8 23. _— 
9 24. — 
10. 25. — 
11. 26. asset 
12. 27 — 
13. 28. — 
14. 29. — 
15 30 oti 
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What's the Usage? 


In this quiz you're going to meet some old friends—words 
frequently confused and misused. Mark the correct sentences 
C. Underline any errors you find and correct them in the 
space following the sentence. One point for each. Total, 30. 


1. Someone jostled Jennie’s arm, and she poured the 


tea on Albert’s sleeve. 





2. In a democracy, we do not prosecute people be- 


cause they are different from us. 


3. In the parade, you will proceed the governor. 





4. I am sure that in the next battle we will route the 


enemy, — 








6. Northerners sometimes find Southern dialogue dif- 


ficult to understand. 





7. Alexis was a notorious swindler. 





8. This is a most ingenuous invention. 





9. Unless you pronounce your words clearly, your 


speech won't be intelligent. 





—_10. Marlin died in 1934. His latest picture was made 


just before his death. 





11. There was a large amount of women present. 











—.13. Stop aggravating me! 


—___14. Who invented radium? 





—_15. Herbert Hoover was formally President of the 


United States. 





—_16. The kindly king ruled his subjects in a human 


manner, 





-__17. The California climate is supposed to be healthy. 








—___18. The 1949 cars run good. 





19. Sit down besides me. 








23. Dillinger was a famous criminal. 





24. The Kohinoor Diamond is priceless. 





25. To err is only humane. 








26. Strenuous exercise will aggravate vour heart con- 


dition. 





_27. Jim did good on his finals. 





28. She made all “A’s”—she’s an intelligent girl. 





_29. He walked between the daisies. _ __ 


30. The number of boys present surprised me. 





My score 















CHILOREN, YOu Do NOT REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE 
OF HARD, CONSCIENTIOUS STUDY. SUPPOSE IN 
AFTER YEARS You GET ON A QUIZ PROGRAM 
AND ARE ASKED WHO DISCOVERED. AMERICA. 

You CANNOT ANSWER AND THE SEVEN THouSAND 
DOLLAR SACKPOT GoES TO AN EDUCATED 
PERSON. CAN You AFFORD To 

LOSE ALL THAT MOOLA 
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Cartoon by Webster. Copyright, 1948, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Ine, 








Correctly Speaking 


Today’s the day, boys (and girls, too). Tune up that pro- 
nunciator of yours. We're going to see now how well you’ve 
been practicing your pronunciation. You've had all of these 


words before, so don’t yelp that someone’s pulled a knife on 


you. Ready? 


I. The word is in Col. 1. 


correct. Underline the correct pronunciation. The accented 
in capital letters like this: de FINE. One 


syllable is printed 
point each. Total, 


Word 
1. attacked 

2. height 

3. alias 

4. perspiration 
5. admirable 
6. rinse 

7. stomach 

8. route 


10. 


Col. A 
a TAKT 
HI teth 
uh LIE us 
per spi RAY shun 
AD mir a bull 
rintsh 
STUM ik 


root 


Col. A and Col. B contain two 
different pronunciations of the word. Only one of the two is 


Col. B 
a TAK ted 
hite 
AIL lee us 
pres pi RAY shun 
ad MIRE a bull 
rints 
STUM ak 


rowt 


9. rout rowt root 


10. victrola vik TROH la vik toh ROH la 
My score____ 

II. Someone is talking in each of the following sentences, 
but he ought to be ashamed of what he is doing to some of 
the words in our language. Underline the incorrect word or 
words in each sentence; then in the spaces below write the 
correct word or words in that sentence. 

One point for each sentence (not each word) and be sure 
you find all the mistakes. If you find one but miss two, you 
lose the one point! Total, 5. 

1. I'll be true to you true tick and tin. 

2. The tree queens sat on their trones. 

3. My troat begins to trob whenever I feel tirsty. 

4. Put the timble on your tumb. 


. There are more than a tousand welty men there. 


Ol 








to 

















My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


My score_ hen 


5) HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


I enjoy reading Practical English every week and find 
your column especially interesting. 

Some of the questions asked have often puzzled me, and 
your answers have enabled me to improve my vocabulary 

Can you enlighten me on the correct usage of “respec- 
tively”? 


Grace Camacko, San Diego (Calif.) H. § 


Thank you, Grace, for those kind words. Now, to your 
question. First, you'll have to know what respectively means 
It refers to a number of things taken in order. The following 
example will make clear what we mean: 

Grace, Sally, and Molly respectively were elected presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary of the Hi-Y club. 

Respectively means that Grace (she’s first) was elected 
president, Sally (she’s next) vice-president, and Molly (she's 
last) secretary. 

Don’t confuse respectively with respectfully. That's what 
many people do. Respectfully means full of respect for, 
showing respect or honor to somebody: 

He spoke respectfully to his boss. (Not respectively.) 


In your movies series (last semester) I came across a 
movie star by the name of Vivian Leigh. I’ve seen her in a 
few pictures, but I don’t know how to pronounce her name. 
Will you please let me know? 

Mary Oritano, San Diego (Calif.) H. § 


The correct pronunciation of “Leigh” is “Lee,” as in 
General Robert E. Lee—although they're probably no rela 
tion. 


I have often heard the word cupsful and also cupfuls. | 
am wondering which is correct. 
Ann McCormick, Central City High School, Nebr 


Your problem is very simple, Ann. The correct one is 
cupfuls. Also it’s handfuls, teaspoonfuls, ete. 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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The Cave 


I was hiking through the woods 
above Lake Winona when I came upon 
a cave with a small opening. I lighted 
my candle and poked my head into the 
cave. Inside, it was cold and damp. It 
seemed as though I could hear a bub- 
bling or gurgling sound. As I worked 
my shoulders through the hole, I no- 
ticed a large rock blocking the passage 
way. How could I get that large rock 
out of my way? 

It was getting late. I decided to go 
home. 

I awoke early in the morning before 
anyone else was up, ate breakfast, and 
packed a small lunch. I made the cave 
entrance in record time. 

I stuck my head into the cave and 
was amazed to find that there were 
small footprints resembling those of a 
baby all over the floor of, the cave. 
They went up to a large rock and then 
disappeared. As I turned around to go 
out, I accidentally kicked the rock. Evi- 
dently it was in almost exact balance 
on another rock on the floor of the cave. 
My foot sent the rock rolling down to- 
wards the center of the hill. 

I lit my candle and went in past the 
place where the rock had stood. There 
was a large room, about one hundred 
vards square and fifty feet high, with 
stalactites hanging from the ceiling. My 
puny candle seemed to cut only a small 
arc in the darkness. It cast dizzy shad- 

ws on the wall nearest me. 

Suddenly I saw a shadow move to- 
vard the entrance of the cave. I made 
a dash for the entrance, but the “shad- 





YOU wrote !t! 


ow’—a furry object—reached the hole 
before me and escaped. Its tail was 
black with white rings around it. I be- 
gan to laugh. Those tracks had been 
made by a raccoon. 

I became bolder then and walked 
further into the large cavern. But I de- 
cided to take time out for lunch before 
exploring further. I returned to the out- 
doors where I ate and rested. 

It was one o'clock when I went back 
into the cave to try to find the water 
hole. I walked as far as I dared without 
lighting my candle. Then I looked for 
my matches. I had left them outside 
the cave. 

I felt panic rise in me. All I could 
think of was to run—run—run. So, al- 
thought I knew I shouldn’t have, I 
started to run. I ran past a large stalag- 
mite and as I put my foot down be- 
hind it, there was a crash; my feet went 
out from under me. 

Everything went black. When I came 
to, there was an eerie green light all 
around me. My head was spinning: I 
could distinctly hear the sound of run- 
ning water. I raised my head and 
looked around. What I saw made me 
shrink back with fear. There were 
skeletons, hundreds of them, standing 
all around the small room I was in. 

The walls behind them were spotted 
with the eerie green light which I 
guessed to be pieces of luminous wood. 
I was lying in a cave with skeletons lin- 
ing the walls on all sides—and no visible 
doors. 

My head started to clear and I saw 
that the stalagmite which I had fallen 
near, continued on down to the floor 
of the room I was in. Scattered around 
me on the floor were brass and iron 
kettles and vases. 

Looking up, I could see the small 
dark hole in the ceiling where I had 
fallen through. Because the stalagmite 
ran right up past the hole, I figured 
that I could climb out that way. I went 
over to examine the queer luminous 
light that was glowing from the walls. 
As I brushed past one skeleton it rat- 


tled a little and fell over. At the mo- 


ment the noise sounded as loud as thac 
of an automobile crash. 

The luminous material was, as I had 
expected, luminous wood that had been 
placed there many years before, prob- 


ably by the Wabash Indians. I crum- 
bled off a chunk of this wood and 


wrapped it in a small piece of paper. 


As I moved around the cave, { could 








hear the water running nearby. I 
walked to the place where I thought it 
sounded the loudest. As I bent down, 
examining the wall, the sounds grew 
louder and louder. I knelt down on the 
floor and put my ear to a large stone 
that was worn smooth. It sounded as 
though the water was directly under- 
neath. I grabbed the rock and gave it 
a tug. To my surprise it gave way 
easily. Under the rock was a smal! hole 
lined with greenish luminous wood. 
From the bottom of the hole, which 
was about four feet down, was a clear 
bluish stream of water spurting up 
about two feet into the air. 

When I looked at the beautiful sight 
—the greenish walls and the clear bluish 
water—I thought of my uncle. He’s an 
archeologist at the University of Min- 
nesota and I knew he would enjoy see- 
ing this Indian burial ground. 

It took me seme time to shinny up 
that slippery stalagmite, but I finally 
made it. I was trying to figure out a 
way to get out of the large cavern in 
which I was standing. My candle was 
gone and I didn’t have any matches. 
Then I caught a glimpse of the raccoon 
sneaking along about five feet away 
from me. If I followed him, perhaps I 
could possibly find the entrance. 

Stealthily I worked my way after 
the furry little raccoon. In about two 
minutes I could feel a slight’ breeze 
coming from somewhere ahead of me. I 
lost track of the coon, but the breeze 
was enough to show me the way to the 
entrance. That patch of starry blue sky 
was a welcome sight to my eyes. 

I stumbled wearily down the hill] to- 
wards home. What a day this had 
een!!! 

When I finished telling my story to 
the folks, Dad rushed to the telephone 
and called my uncle in Minneapolis. 
My uncle became very excited over the 
news. He said he would bring a crew 
of student geologists down to study the 
cave the very next morning. 


Harry Buck 
Winona (Minn.) H. $. 
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"M NINETEEN, but I'm old for my 

age. You might as well know that 

[ started the freshman year at 

State, but I flunked out. Engineer, see! 

Chemistry and some other stuff threw 
me. 

Dad took it hard when I washed up. 
“Get out!” he yelled at me. “Get a 
job. I lay down good money for you 
to make something of yourself and look 
what happens! You quitter!” 

I was hurt, deep down, when Dad 
took it that way. But did I show it? 
Not on your life! You don’t catch me 
crawling around with a bunch of ex- 
cuses. I didn’t tell him how I tried 
until my head ached. And how I saw 
it coming, and how I was so scared I 
couldn’t sleep. 

I used to think my dad was the 
greatest old boy this side of the At- 
lantic, and we live here in San Luis 
Obispo, right near the Pacific. He got 
where he is the hard way. Grew up 
in Milwaukee on the South Side. 
Polish, and living in a_ shack off 
Mitchell. Why, his mother—my grand- 
mother—didn’t even know’ English. 
Never did learn it. He left home and 
came West; worked like a human drag- 
Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Seventeen. 





line, I guess, and finally built this busi- 
ness of his. He makes money; after my 
mother was killed in an automobile 
accident, everything started breaking 
right just a little too late. We've got 
a good home and a new car. He doesn’t 
need to cry about how much he 
spends on me. 

And what did he want me to do? 
Why, be better than he ever was. He 
wanted a brain in the family—an en- 
gineer, or a doctor, or maybe a lawver. 
I was supposed to be it. Back there 
in Milwaukee, he had big dreams, I 
guess. Plenty big. Bigger than just a 
big hardware store. The day I got into 
high school he began crowding me. 

“Get that Algebra, Johnny,” he’d 
say. “You get that stuff through your 
head. Good stuff.” 

“Sure, Dad,” was my comeback. “It’s 
a cinch.” I really thought it was, and 
I wanted to do anything my dad said, 
then. 

Maybe you don’t know how it is 
when you've looked up to a man all 
your life and then something gets in 
the way. Something like a wall—a 
brick wall. First, there’s this little row 
of bricks you can step over any time 
you take the notion. Then you sudden- 
lv find that it has been built a layer 


or two higher, and it takes a little 
more heft to get your foot over. Fin- 
ally, it gets so tall you can’t make it. 

That’s the way it became with dad 
and me. 

Little things—like that Algebra. A 
girl in the class gave me a lot of help 
the first semester and I squeaked out 
a “C.” She moved away, and there 
went Algebra. 

Here in California they don’t go in 
so much for high school flunks. But | 
could see a courtesy “F”—that’s what 
they call a “D minus’—coming. So | 
asked myself honestly—is this for me? 
The answer came up no. 

I tried to tell dad at the end of the 
third quarter; the wall wasn’t but 
about a foot high then. 

Before I handed him my card, I 
said, “Dad, there’s a fellow on our 
track squad named Bill Corey. Heck 
of a nice Joe.” 

“Think I know him,” said my dad, 
looking up from his desk where letters 
and everything are always piled to- 
gether hard and neat. 

“Sure you do,” I said. “He wants to 
run the 440. Tries like a fool.” 

Dad nodded. He admires guys who 
try like a fool. “Good boy,” he said 

“IT can beat him 
closed,” I said. “I can trim him just 
loping along. I don’t even have to 
try.” 

His eyes opened. In those days, he 
could see almost through me. “What's 
on your mind, John?” 

I hesitated. Then I said, “Well, I 
was just wondering did you think a 
guy like that should run his heart 
out in the 440. Shouldn’t he be work- 
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ing on one Of the easier sprints? The 
hundred, maybe? The coach could—” 

My dad’s eyes hardened like the 
first set in concrete. “No,” he broke in. 
“He wants to run the 440, doesn’t he? 
Oughta keep on until he can.” He let 
a silence come down in the room, just 
like dropping the curtain in the high 
school auditorium. “All right, John,” 
he said at last. “What is it?” 

I handed him the card. “I wish I 
could do Algebra the way I can run 
the 440,” I said in the top of my 
throat. 

He stared at it, and once at me. 
“So,” he said, making his voice scratch 
the record like a steel needle, “you 
want something easier.” 

He never mentioned Algebra again. 
But on the opening day of trout sed- 
son he went off to Mammoth Lakes 
without me for the first time since I 
was old enough to hold a fly rod. “You 
get enough play around here at home,” 
he said. “In fact, more than enough 
play.” 

In my sophomore year he 
something else to squall about. 

“Monev doesn’t grow on trees,” he 


found 


said. “It just isn’t handed out on a 
platter. You want more 
money. All right! Bring 
up. I'll give you ten bucks a quarter 
for every 
letter. I'll give vou twenty-five 
for everv ‘A.’ I take away 


spending 


vour grades 


subject you bring up one 
bucks 


ten bucks 


for every one you drop down a let- 
ter.” 
I grinned. It was a 


deal. 


square 





“Okay,” I said, underlining it by 
putting out a hand—a big, hard hand 
by this time. “It’s a deal.” 

Then he sprang it. “This physical 
education stuff doesn’t count. I can’t 
see why they give a kid like you 


physical education anyway. ‘You're 
strong as a tractor.” 
That was raw. Physical education 


was about the only thing I had for a 
cinch “A.” “Forget it,” I said, “if that’s 
the way you play.” 

“What's that?” 

I looked at him straight. I could do 
that by now. “It isn’t fair,” I 
“It’s like saving you can’t be in the 


said. 


hardware business because that’s what 
you're good at.” 

He came up close to me. “Listen, 
John,” he said, and I could see that 
he was sore, “you're not telling me 
what’s fair and what isn’t. I'm doing 
the telling. I try to give you incentive, 
and you give me smart talk. All right, 
it’s off. But you get those grades with- 
out any incentive. ‘B’s, Mr. Ornett 
says you need to get into State. You 
plow in and get ’em, or—” 

That did it. That built the wall so 
I could just see over the top. He was 
and the 


went boiling through me 


mad: his face was reddening 
sight of it 
like something vou catch—the way hot 
music makes you want to start vour 
feet shuffling. You just can’t help it. 

I let my lip curl. “Or what?” I said. 

He just there, his 
loosening a little. 

Something mean grew in me, the 


stood mouth 
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way crystals form in a supersaturated 
solution—see, I did learn something 
out of that Chemistry. “Or just what?” 
I repeated. 

I was a kid then. Hot-headed, may- 
be with some ideas cribbed from the 
movies. I was watching his thoughts in 
his bright blue eyes. I could see his 
fist double there—know what I mean? 
And then I could see it relax—all in 
his eves. 

“Or—" he began. Then the bright 
blue muddled like a lake does when 
you throw in a heavy stone. “Or — 
nothing. You just get those grades.” 

He was backing down; too tough 
talk, not tough enough with 
High school kids that; 
right then I felt bigger than my dad. 
I felt I had grown a couple of inches 
in that one moment. I felt like I do 
when I come in first ahead of the 
field in the 440. Licked my dad! It 
makes me sick to think about it now. 

A half hour later I could have gone 
in like a little bov and said, “Dad, 
I’m awful sorry. I wish I hadn’t done 
it.” And to tell the truth, I almost did. 
But this pride thing. It jams you. 

“A dictator,” I kept telling myself. 
“How do vou like that, a tvrant for 
an old man?” And I put the last layer 
of bricks on that wall myself. 

Just the same, I dug into my grades. 
I worked—hard. The reason, I suppose, 
was that I wanted to show him what’s 


in his 


action. scorn 


the good of monev and nagging. 

I never let him know I was work- 
ing. If I saw him coming when I was 
studving, I closed my books and picked 
up a magazine. 

“Now, Johnny,” he'd | say, 
ought to be studving a little instead of 


“vou 


and_ robbers 


reading all that cops 
trash.” 
“Oh, veah?” I'd give him back. 


“Better stuff here than anvthing they've 
got down at that jail thev call a 
school.” 

Things went along like that for 
quite a while, and then, just the dav 
before the opening of trout season, dad 
took me aside down at the store. 

“C’mere,” he said. “I got something 
to show vou.” 

I followed him into his office. 

There, spread out on the desk, was 
a whole new outfit just like his. Straw 
creel. flv rod. light and strong as 
dural, a new tackle box, waders—the 
works 

“What's that?” I said, pretending I 
didn’t know. 

“Yours,” said mv dad. “We leave 
for Washington in the morning. I know 
a stream up there where they crawl 
out on the bank and put up their fins 
and say, ‘C'mon, show some fight.’” 

My heart jumped when I heard that. 
And I had to swallow once or twice. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


UT YOUR HAIR in pigtails, 
honey, and break out your best 
pair of Levis, bud. We've got a party 
on our calendar—an old-style box 
social. This outing is particularly de- 
signed for “barefoot boys with cheek” 
and girls who look good in gingham. 
Well, maybe March is a little early 
to discard the shoes. But spring, sure 
as little crocuses bloom, is on its 
way, and by the time the first pussy- 
willow pops, you'll be wishing you 
had a springtime shindig in the 
plotting. 


Q. Our club tried the Christmas 
party you suggested. How about some 
ideas for a spring party? 


A. The party that will put you in 
the swing of spring should strike a 
breezy, informal note. This is the sea- 
son when everyone wants to let down 
his hair; it’s a time for picking up a 
new lease on life—and maybe a new 
lease on love. 

It strikes us that a box social meas- 
ures up to all these requirements—and 
also might provide your class or club 
with a chance to raise a little where- 
withal for the treasury, which usually 
needs some bolstering about this time 
of year. Another advantage—any num- 
ber can play; a box social is as success- 
ful with a class of a hundred as with 
a crew of twelve. 

The box social, in case you haven't 
heard your Great Aunt Mehitabel ex- 
pound on “the good old days,” is merely 
a glorified picnic—with a few gimmicks 
tossed in for suspense. Here’s how: 

First, determine how many girls 
want to come. Then have a committee 
send out invitations to the same num- 
ber of boys. (The boys are invited en 
masse—not by a special girl.) 

Each girl is expected to prepare a 
box lunch for two—the most delectable 
package she can create. And no fair 
cribbing assistance from Mum! (The 
box social operates on the principle 
that the shortest way to 4 boy’s heart 
is you know what.) 

After tossing together the most 
mouth-watering feast she can dream 
up, the girl packs her fried chicken and 
trimmings in an attractively decorated 
cardboard box. It’s important that the 
box look intriguing from the outside, 
too; the boys aren’t going to know the 
“inside” story when they choose their 
boxes. By the way, it’s illegal for a girl 
to tell a boy what’s inside her package— 
or to hint as to how it’s wrapped. 


fay teed 


Now, dawns the great day. (If the 
weather's good, we vote to have the 
party outdoors.) When the party-mak- 
ers are assembled, you elect an auc- 
tioneer and set up an auction stand on 
which you pile the boxes. Each box 
(and the girl who packed it) goes to 
the highest bidder. There should be 
terrific suspense when three boys set 
their hearts on the same red-ribboned 
box. When everyone has a package and 
a supper partner—you eat. And con- 
sidering the competition that went into 
the preparation, the eats should be 
spectacular, and a lot of young men 
should be impressed. 

After supper, you might stage a 
square dance. If there’s not a pianist 
and a‘caller in the crowd, there are 
square dance records which are fairly 
easy to follow—provided someone on 
your planning committee takes the time 
to learn the difference between a do- 
si-do and a chassez right. Simple in- 
structions come with many square- 
dance albums. 


Q. I have been dating a boy for 
about six months and like him very 
much. Before I began dating him, he 
had spent some time in a reform school 
for stealing. Some of my girl friends 
think I shouldn't go with him now. 
What do you think? He hasn't gotten 
into any trouble since I've been dat- 
ing him. 


A. If your parents have no objec- 
tions, we see no reason why you 
shouldn't date the boy. All of us make 
mistakes. Some of us make little mis- 
takes—some of us make big ones. Any- 
one who recognizes his mistakes and 
wants to make a fresh start deserves a 
break. So long as this boy measures up 
to the standards you require of your 
other friends, we'd vote for giving him 
a chance. Many boys whose values are 
confused need only the faith and en- 
couragement of a girl they admire to 
get themselves straightened out. 


Q. Recently I met a boy who is ten 
years older than I am. My parents ob- 
ject to my dating him because of the 
difference in our ages. But if I like him 


(and I do!!!), why shouldn't I date him? 





A. First let’s be sure you're sure 
of your reasons for wanting to date 
him. You say you like him!!! Does that 
mean that you like his looks or that you 
two are really congenial? Are you flat- 
tered by the attentions of an older boy, 
or do you have interests in common? 
Who does most of the talking wien 
you're together? Are you merely pro- 
viding him with an eager audience, or 
is he genuinely interested in your con- 
versation? Do you know his friends? 
Does he know yours? Do you fit into 
the group he goes with? Does he click 
with your crowd? Answer these ques- 
tions honestly, and you'll know whether 
you like the boy or the idea of going 
with an older boy. 

A year or two of difference in ages 
seldom matters, but ten years’ differ- 
ence means that your date has had ten 
years of experience and knowledge 
which you haven't had a chance to ac- 
quire. Since he isn’t likely to turn 4 
backward somersault and be a teet- 
ager again, this means that you have 
to leap forward ten years, if you date 
him. That’s a big jump. Can you make 
it? And, even if you can, do you want 
to skip that many years of your life? 
Are you willing to lose out with the 
high schdol gang? You can’t leave 4 
space marked “reserved” and come 
back to it later. Once you decide to 
step out of your crowd, you're o-u-tl 
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\ Say What 
[ ’ 
Gay / You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magezines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 


12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

My students always look forward to 
receiving their magazines and were 
very put out at the Union Pacific, the 
blizzard, and the Powers That Be 
when their copies were delayed a few 
days during the blizzard out here. I 
have enjoyed the magazine, too. I think 
it provides a wonderful opportunity for 
ur boys and girls from farms and 
ranches to read about others their age 
from other parts of the country and 
find out that they all have similar 
dreams, experiences, and problems. 

Mrs. Harvey McCormick 
Sedgewick County High School 
Julesburg, Colo. 


We hope our western readers are out 
of the deep snow by now. Sorry that 
ve couldn’t have had a junior version 
of the haylift to get our magazines to 
ou on schedule during the big 
veather.—Ed. 


Who’s a Foreigner? 


The following letter arrived too late 
for inclusion in our “Jam Session” last 
veek, but we'd like to print it here. 
It’s healthy proof of the old adage—“It 


ill depends on where you stand.”—Ed. 


Dear Gay Head: 


You ask what I'd do if a new stu- 
dent wanted to join a club of which I 
vas a member, and the other club 
members argued to vote him down for 
vhat I considered “snobbish” reasons 
because he lived in a poor section of 
town or his parents were “foreigners.” 
. [ would insist that the new student 
become a club member—even if his 
parents were foreigners. After all, they 
came trom America—a democratic na- 
tion. We need good Americans in our 
organizations. Everyone should be 
treated equally regardless of national- 
ty, color, or religion. Give the new 
student a chance to prove his worth. 
He may be an exceptional American. 

Helen Fujita 

Lahainaluna Technical H.S. 

Lahaina, Maui, Territory of Hawaii 


































































Built exactly to major league 
specifications. Used in many 
important leagues. 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
fo help your game 


% 


- my  * 


Famous players in every major sport 
—including such baseball greats as 
Ted Williams and Bob Feller—use and 
recommend Wilson sports equipment— 
today’s modern equipment for today’s 
fast modern play. They say “Play Wilson 
and you play the finest.” See this mod- 
ern equipment at your Wilson dealer. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 


U.S. Patent Nos, 
2,414,004 


and 
2,231,204 


The Wilson “Ball Hawk" —the sensational glove 
with the patented “three-for-five” finger construc- 
tion. Proved in three years of big league play 


Bob Feller an “ed Williams 
ore members of the famous 


” Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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Like Son 


(Continued from page 21) 


I had listened to stories about that 
stream. “Sometime, when you're a 
man, I'll take you up there, Johnny,” 
he’d say. That was when I was eleven 
or twelve. 

When I was a man! I pulled my 
words out with pliers and made them 
sound bored. “Might as well put ’em 
back in stock. I can’t go.” 

“Can't go?” 

“No,” I said. “Exams coming up. 
I've got too much studying to do.” 

That got him. 

“Then why haven’t you been work- 
ing right along?” he bellowed. “I tell 
you to work and you Joaf. I give you 
a trout outfit and you gotta study!” 

“That's life,” I shrugged, and walked 
out. 

Wise? 

Then, once in my senior year, he 
made a break. I had hit the hay on a 
Thursday night. I heard him creep in, 
as if on tiptoe. Something was up, 
but I just lay there. 

He came over and sat on the chair 
beside my bed. “Johnny?” 

I rolled. “Huh?” 

“You asleep?” 

“Not now,” I said, faking a yawn. 
And to drive it home, “Not any more.” 


“I want to talk to you.” 

There in the dark, I could hear his 
voice. I didn’t realize he sounded like 
that. Look at him and you thought 
of a bulldozer. Just hear his voice and 
you thought of a tired old man. I 
didn’t like it. “Okay,” I said. “But turn 
on the light.” 

He did. Same guy now. “What's 
up?” I asked him. 

He never was too easy with words. 
He hunted around for a _ minute. 
“Johnny,” he said then, “what’s wrong 
with you and me?” 

I thought, “Oh! Here comes the old 
sentiment routine—putting the bite on 
me to talk it out with him.” I let my 
eyes go blank. You know. The way us 
kids learn to do with adults who start 
asking too many questions. Dead pan. 
It really grinds them. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” I lied. 

“You know as well as I do that 
things aren’t the same with us,” he 
said. “Why, you and I used to be pals, 
and now—” 

He said, “Far as your being my boy 
is concerned, Johnny, I don’t care 
what you do in school or how much 
you loaf. But you're going to graduate 
and go be a man. I just wanted you to 
be as good a man as anybody.” 

I took that up. “Oh,” I said, “you 
don’t think I’m good enough now. You 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








Twenty-first of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Out of the frying pan into the fire 
makes good sense with foods. 





Heavily fried foods are greasy and hard to digest. They're 
no help to your complexion or figure, either. Broiled, baked 
or stewed meats and fish taste better, are better for you 





want me good as anybody. Well, let 
me tell you, right now I'm as good 
as anybody.” I didn’t believe it; I just 
said it. 

“Sure you are. Better,” said my dad, 
“That wasn’t how I meant it.” 

“No,” I answered. “Nothing is how 
you meant it any more. I'm not as 
good—only I’m better. That’s double. 
talk.” 

“It isn’t doubletalk,” he said. “It's” 
He was on the hunt again for words, 
Pretty soon he started to sputter. “Oh, 
what’s the use?” he mumbled to him. 
self. “Sorry I woke you.” He stumped 
out, making his heels shake the floor 

Just the same, I made it into State 
For three years I had done all right 
on the football squad. Fullback, most- 
ly. A hundred and ninety pounds. | 
wasn't all-state or anything. But I was 
all-conference in my junior and senior 
years. Of course our league is a little 
puny, and the State scouts took only 
a puny look at me. 

My grades weren't all bad. I had 
some “B’s” to help me out. Old Man 
Ornett called me into his office a 
couple of days before graduation. Of 
course he had to lecture me for ten 
or fifteen minutes on the responsibility 
and challenge of it all. But when he 
was through, he told me he was going 
to give me a principal's recommenda- 
tion to the University. 

I took the news home the way the 
Dodgers would bring a series pennant 
to Brooklyn. 

Dad didn’t react the way I thought 
he would. He didn’t bluster and blow 

He grinned and pounded my back 
“Good boy!” he said. “You did it. You 
had it in you all the time and you 
didn’t let on.” 

I felt pretty swell about it myself 
I did what anybody would do. I stuck 
out my hand. “You're not so bad your- 
self, Dad,” I said. 

He took my hand and nearly shook 
it off. Strangely enough, it felt as if 
a ton had just come off the top of my 
head. I never felt better in my life. | 
hadn’t known how much I really want- 
ed to shake my dad’s hand that wa) 

For a while everything was fine 
Dad drove me to the campus and $a\ 
that I got my room. It was just as if 
he picked it out for himself and as if 
he was going in to register instead of 
me. 

The biggest thing, even including 
the flunk-out, that happened to me at 
State was Marlene. I wasn’t too good 
on the freshman squad; competition in 
a place like State is really tough, let 
me tell you. There was plenty of com- 
petition for Marlene, but I did all right 
there. 

Love does something to a fellow. 
When you're in high school and going 
around with the girls, you just feel 
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normal. But you’re not. You're hollow, 
only you don’t know it. There’s an 
ache to you, as if you were hungry and 
didn't realize it. You're trying to see 
evervwhere and everything at once. 
Life is flat—like a snapshot, without 
too many fine details, and with black 
areas and white You get to 
thinking about how white things are, 
Or he W black. 

Then you fall in love. And suddenly 
you find that this sky you've been liv- 
ing with all your life is blue, brother, 


areas. 


and that the sound of the ocean is 

made of music—not just breakers you 
can ride or dive under. 

8 o 

You see the towers clouds make 


against mountains and you feel light 
enough to run up their cotton -stairs. 
And people? They've always been 
around—but you never knew them be- 
fore. They were just names, maybe. 
But now? Now they're good—they're 
beautiful! You feel like walking up to 
a stranger and shaking hands. You're 
close to them—and yet theyre far 
away. 

Most of all, for the first time in your 
life you know what it’s like to be a 
real part of the world. Yet you're lone- 
ly. And sometimes you hurt. At least, 
that’s what happened to me. 

Marlene was pretty, of course. It 
wasn't that, though. I’ve known a lot 
of pretty girls; I’ve kissed them under 
the little high school moon. It wasn’t 
that she was tall and a shining blonde 
-although it helped. 

She laughed like a Fourth of July 
sparkler. I thought, “That’s me laugh- 
ing.” When we saw the white beach 
sand at night and silver ghosts in the 
water and she said, “It’s lovely!” I 
thought, that’s me saying that and 
thinking that. 

I was out of this world enough not 
to care what happened to me, until I 
got a call to the Dean’s office. It was 
my warning. 

I dug in then and worked. I really 
slaved; gave it everything I had, but 
you can’t stop an avalanche with a 
snow shovel. On-a day I got a ten- 
page letter from my dad telling me 
how proud he was, the notice came. 

First I walked, or almost ran—miles. 
Then I went to my room and locked 
the door. I poured a gallon of pity 
over myself, 

Finally I had the sense to face it. 
Hard going! I made myself think 
about crawling back to San Luis. I 
had my dad in the room with me, and 
Mr. Ornett, and all the people I knew, 
firing questions at me out of the walls 
and laughing, 

That afternoon I decided what I 
would say; I'd tell them, “I flunked 
out!” And look them right in the eye. 
They didn’t need to know what was 
inside me. : 
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Remember the newspaper stories about the Air Force fliers stranded 
on a barren icecap — 40 degree below zero weather — 100 mile per hour 
winds? “Hams”, amateur radio operators, kept in constant touch with 
these men and relayed key messages to the rescue party. Once again 
radio came through in an emergency. 

Thousands of fellows and girls, too, are taking up radio—the 
Lafayette-Concord way. Why don’t you get in on the fun? Lafayette- 
Concord has hundreds of easy-to-assemble radio kits that are ideal for 
radio freshman. They are so inexpensive — order one today! 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


Easy to Follow Assembly Instructions in Each Kit 





1 Two tube AC-DC receiver. 
* Designed and engineered 
to give the new radio fan 
a sound elementary training. 
Simple to operate and pro- 
vides excellent reception on 
standard and short wave 
bands. Uses one 76 tube as 
detector and one 76 tube as 
a rectifier. Operates from any 
110 volt AC—or DC —supply. 
Supplied with plug-in coils 
for broadcast bands 180 to 
550 meters. Supplied less tubes 
and headphones. Noe. 32N1044 

Shpg. wt. 2 Ibs. $5.29 





Ideal for student draftsmen, 
designers, inventors, etc. 





2 Orphan Annie Portable 


X 





3. One tube kit, ideal for 


“Radio Phone with one “radio training, detector 
tube. More than just a toy operation, regeneration § in- 
~— this is a real one tube struction and alignment 


portable radio built 
plastic phone case. You spin 
the dial and get a radio sta- 
tion. Self-contained batteries, 
on and off switch, plays 
Comes to you as- 


easy 


anywhere 


sembled and complete. 


No. 


16” 


24545 


procedure. Uses 6J5GT regen- 
erative detector. Frequency 
range 550-1700 K.C. This kit 
supplied less tubes, head- 
phones and power supply. 
No. 32N24523SC — 

Ponel, 5/2" x 7”. Chassis 7 x 

4% x 1% niin 


into a 


$4.75 


On mail orders you will be charged 


Includes 1714” 
board, 


steel 


rubber feet. 


Shpg. wt. 8 Ibs......... 


o few cents extra for postage 


NEW! DRAFTING MACHINE 
AN EXCEPTIONAL BUY! 


Drafting Machine. Eliminates 
use of T-Square, 
and triangles. Makes sharp, 
accurate drawings 
= 23°. 
degree angle, calibrated scale 
moves at any 
point on the masonite board. 


Win a big 
prize in the 
Lafayette- 


protractor 


up to 
Combination 90 Concord 

angle to any 
onite, Contest — 

x 23%" x % 

arms, fittings, 

No. 18N15092P See your shop teacher 
$6.63 


for details. 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST 


RADIO SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 


order by mail, or shop in per- 
son at any one of our outlets: 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 


542 E. Fordham Rd., 
Bronx 


CHICAGO 


901 W. Jackson Blvd 
229 W. Madison St. 


ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St. 
BOSTON 
110 Federal St. 
NEWARK 
24 Central Ave. 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD, Dept. PC-9 i 
" 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13 
901 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 
265 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3 

fill the following ‘order: 


2-tube receiver @ $5.29 
1-tube kit @ $4.84 


Please 
O 
C) 


O 
Oo 


Write for 180 page 
RADIO CATALOG 
Check coupon below 
ond enclose 15¢ for 
thes volvoble catolog 
Your 25¢ will be cred 
ited to you with your 
first order tototling $3 
or more. 


Orphan Annie radio phone @ $4.75 


Drafting machine @ $6.63 []1 enclose 25¢ for catalog. 


ft. + Serereer 
Will remit few cents postage when order is received. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city 


..in postal note, money order, or check. 
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I packed my things. That night I 
said good-bye to Marlene. “I'll be 
back,” I bragged, not knowing of any 
way it could be. “I'll come after you.” 

“Why don’t you go to J. C. in San 
Luis?” she “Lots of people do, 
Johnny. Then, after a year, you can 
come back to State and we'll be to- 
gether again.” 

I shook my _ head. 
good. But don't 
back in my own way.” 

I saw dad first. It wasn’t all his 
fault that he blew up. He felt the 
shame I wouldn't let myself show, and 
he turned it into brass knuckles—what 
I covered with just brass. 


said. 


“No. That’s no 


you worry. I'll be 


I went to work on a road crew wid- 
ening the highway near town. I took 
it out on that shovel. I worked like a 
fool until I was too tired to care about 
Mr. Ornett’s raised eyebrows and my 
friends’ fake sugar. The only one who 
I felt was Marlene; 
she wrote about twice a week. 

I was inside myself, under- 
stand? Surely, moody as an old dog 
and, the harder I worked, the lonelier 
I became. And then one day I had the 
answer. It was so simple, I stood 
straight up and laughed out loud. 

I'd go back up to State and marry 
Marlene! 

Ever wonder when a kid really starts 


really knew how 


alone 


being a man? There must be a day it 
happens, maybe. An hour or a minute. 
Is it when you decide you have to 
shave every day instead of once or 
twice a week? Not on your life. For me, 
it began with that laugh. 

You know that when you marry a 
girl you have to take care of her. Sure, 
you can work too. But you have to 
live some place. Nothing wrong with 
being a laborer if you’ve got the back 
for it. But a road crew moves—and 
then it moves again. 

No, this job wouldn’t be the one. 

I began to think about my dad. He 
married my mother, a Western girl, 
when he twenty. There was a 
depression, they tell me, and it brought 
a rough time. They drifted here and 
hung on there. They did things people 
don’t even think about now. Just when 
it looked as if they were going to come 
out of it—well—there was this big lum- 
ber truck on U.S. 101— 

No, not for Marlene and not for me. 
I began to ask around for other jobs. 

I was back living at the house and 
paying board, and one night my dad 
said, “Mr. Kirkland at Standard told 
me you asked him about a job today. 
What’s the trouble? Can’t you stick 
even a couple of months on one 
thing?” 

I boiled. “If you must know,” I said, 


was 


“I want to get married. I don’t want 
to be a road crew drifter.” 

“Married? Marry who?” 

“You don’t know her.” 

He thought about that. “You're ’way 
too young,” he said. 

I expected that. 
you?” I shot back. 

He didn’t say anything for a minute, 
and I found myself wondering what 
went on behind his eyes. Then, “I was 
twenty. I had a job with a concrete 
pipe outfit shoveling mix.” 

“You were ‘way too 
mocked him. 

Dad can surprise a fellow. His eyes 
were far away and long ago. “Yes, | 
guess I was. That was a tough job | 
had without much pay. It was hard 
on your mother.” He turned his back 
on me. “Lots of times we needed 
help,” he said. 

“You didn’t get any.” 

“No.” He turned back and cleared 
his throat through a little grin. “John- 
ny,” he said, sort of sheepishly, “it’s 
time we got together. I need someone 
like you at the store. Someone who 
thinks and acts the same stubborn way 
I do. Someone just like I was at vour 
age. Will you do it? 

I started to shake my head, and then 
I began to grin too. “Thanks, Dad,” 
I said. “Tl think it over.” But I had 


“How old were 


young,” I 





| Refreshment Is 
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Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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made up my mind right then. He had 
cleared the way for me. And why not? 
But he was dead wrong about my be- 
ng like him. 

The next day I left for State. 

Like a movie—the whole thing! She 
was there, really waiting for me. We 
took off in the car and found a quiet 
spot. There, the news I had was too 
jig for me; it came spilling out. “You're 
going to marry me, Marlene. Right 
wav. I've got everything fixed.” 

She didn’t say anything. I was look- 
ng into her eyes, and they grew side- 
ong and vague. When she spoke, her 
ips were making hard work out of 
vords. It stopped being a movie; it 
became just something between a 
ouple of people. “No, Johnny. Sue ae 
vas just a Whisper. “I can’t marry 
ou.” 

| sat dead still, and she began talk- 
ng. Word for word? Don't be silly. 
How much do you remember after 
someone has slugged you with a ball- 
bat? This was it: We were too young. 
| was just starting out in life, and she 

whole college career ahead 
It was better to wait until we 


had het 
ot her 
were sure 

I began arguing her out of it. First 
persuasive, sure of myself, and then 
like a bull charging across a hundred- 
icre field. All the while she shook her 
head. Finally I got sore. Anger is bet- 








ter than aspirin for some headaches. 
“Oh,” I said at last, “I begin to get 
it. I’m not good enough for you now. 
You're a_ big college woman, and I 
flunked out!” 

She looked at me queerly for a little 
while. Her mouth was soft enough, but 
I could see something strong forming 
at the corners. “No, Johnny,” she said, 
“youre wrong. Whether vou go to col- 
lege or have money or wear a certain 
kind of clothes doesn’t make anv dif- 
ference. It’s just 

“Just what?” I demanded. You see, 
I didn’t dream of what was coming. 

“It’s just that I don’t 
Johnny,” she said flatly. “I 
to tell you in a—in an easier way. But 
I guess there’s no way to take the hurt 
out of it. I like you—loads. But—” 

Marlene a real girl. Not just 
pretty, but something special. I'm glad 
I knew her. 

The world fell apart and I walked 
around in the pieces for a couple of 
days. Then I went home. I told my 
dad. 

He didn’t give me an 
said one thing that 


love vou, 


tried to— 


Was 


slush, but he 
stuck with me. 
I’m glad it was because she honestly 
didn’t John. A girl has a 
right not to someone. I'm glad 
it wasn’t for that other reason.” 

I thought about that remark later 
on. I had accused Marlene of the very 


love you, 


lov e 
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thing dad had wanted to protect me 
from. When a crisis came, my mind 
worked exactly the same way his 
worked. Then we were alike, and we 
were both wrong. 

In May, dad and I took in the trout 
stream in Washington. While we weré 
up there he said to me, “How do you 
like your job by now?” 

“Great,” I “I like it fine. But, 
Dad, I've been doing some thinking—” 

‘Careful!” he said, smiling. 

“I mean it,” I said. “Dad, these days 
you need a little theory with your prac- 
tice. I think I'll enter J. C. in the fall.” 

He lost a strike. “You do?” 

“Yes. | want to take a couple of 
courses in business administration and 
other stuff—and work for you after- 
noons. That way. [ll get both sides of 
the story.” I grinned again. “Anyway, 
there’s a certain girl up at J. C.” 

Now I know what you're thinking,” 
he said. 

I laughed. “Careful!” I said. And 
then, “But seriously, I want to go to 
school. I’ve decided I want to manage 
a big hardware store someday. A big- 
ger one than yours. Why, maybe a 
chain of like that line, and 
mavbe school will help me follow it.” 

Mv dad looked at me, and his eyes 
bit deep into mine. “It’s a good busi- 
he said at last. “A heck of a 


‘ y 
good business! 


said. 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .,, THROUGH CHEAUSTRY 


steady use. 








THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Strong and resilient - 


Lasts longer 


You'll get better all-round performance from a racket 
strung with Du Pont nylon. Forehand, backhand or serve 
... you'll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long-wearing 
—stands up against ... moisture . . . rugged treatment... 


Try nylon yourself. You’ll see why more and more ama- 
teurs aud professionals alike are switching to nylon for 
keeps. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 503, Arlington, N. J. 
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HEY! FELLERS 
AND GALS : 
WHAT I only 25¢ 


6 Genuine Athletic 
Felt Letters. 2- 
inches high. Just 
the right size for 
school name or ini- 
tials — club orteam 
name — your own 
nitials or nicknames. 
Super-dooper for hats, 
jackets and uniforms. 
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Extrafeature—Justliron 4 
| "Em On. | 
Any 6 letters for 25c. ’ 


® Extra letters 5c each 
State color when order- 
ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS * PLAISTOW 51, N. H. 
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1 SEE TROUBLE AHEAD IT'S SIMPLE , 
UNLESS YOU GET RID OF TRY KLEEREY/ 
THOSE PIMPLES / IT HIDES PIMPLES 
: AS (T DRIES THEM UP! 
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oa WAS RIGHT! KLEEREX 
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NO PIMPLES 
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Kmazing KLEEREX Makes | 
| Pimples Disappear FAST | 
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Wi iTops, don’t miss. “iM Worthwhile. Save your money. 


MM MDOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Louis Lighton. Directed by Henry 
Hathaway.) 


As you might suspect from the title, 
this is a robust salt-water yarn. But 
Down to the Sea is more than just an- 
other tussle with Old Man Neptune. For 
director Hathaway chooses to use the 
decks of his full-rigged whaling brig, 
the Pride of Bedford, as a stage for 
the clash of three stubborn personali- 
ties. And characterization becomes as 
important as action. 

Stubbornest of the characters is 80- 
year-old Captain Joy (Lionel Barry- 
more). Captain Joy is too old to go on 
another rugged four-year whaling expe- 
dition—but he puts to sea once more in 
order to train his grandson Jed to be- 
come a great whaler master. 

Young Jed (Dean Stockwell) wants 
nothing more than to follow in his 
grandfather’s footsteps. But he’s care- 
less about keeping up with his school 
work the minute he sets foot aboard 
ship. 

Equally keen about whaling is Dan 
Lunceford (Richard Widmark), an am- 


bitious first mate. Dan has taken courses 
| in navigation and whaling. Although 


Richard Widmark inspires Dedn Stockwell to study in Down to the Sea in Ships. 


old Captain Joy thinks anyone who 
learned sailing from books can’t be 
much of a sailor, he figures Dan will be 
useful in helping Jed with his school 
work and signs him on for a voyage. 
(It’s a pleasure to see Widmark out of 
those “meanie” roles.) 

With Dan supervising his studying, 
Jed gets a new slant on education. He 
realizes that the more he learns, the 
better whaling captain he will be. He 
begins to worship Dan who can teach 
him many exciting things, and he be- 
gins to think his grandfather’s stern dis- 
cipline aboard ship is pointless. This 
creates a triangle of conflicting lovalties 
and emotions. 

While getting to know Captain Jo) 
and his crew, you will be treated to 
some tense encounters with whales 
And vou will hold your breath in a dra- 
matic scene in which the Pride of Bed- 
ford rams against an iceberg. 

In his concern for character values, 
Hathaway occasionally lets his film get 
“talky” where action would have been 
more effective. We also think a long 


introductory sequence before the Pride 
of Bedford puts out to sea could have 
been profitably cut. But on the whole 
Down to the Sea is a happy combina- 
tion of exciting adventure and character 
study in the best salt-water tradition. 
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THE SAROYAN SPECIAL, Selected Short 
Stories of William Saroyan. Har- 
court. 1948. $4.95. 


Sarovan fans will want to browse in 
this collection of ninety-two short sto- 
ties by Saroyan, most of which are now 
wut of print. The stories are about peo- 
ple—all kinds of people. New readers of 
however, will do better to 
start with the delightful small book, 
My Name Is Aram (now in pocket- 
00k form). 


Sarovan, 


ELIZABETH, CAPTIVE PRINCESS, by 
Margaret Irwin. Harcourt. 1948. $3. 


If England’s famous Queen Elizabeth 
is just a red wig and a name in history 
to you, this book will bring her alive in 
i flash. It’s a swift and spirited portrait 
f the 19-year-old spitfire during the 





touchy period just before she becomes 
half-brother, Edward VI, 


lies, leaving the throne to any one of 


queen. Her 


three voung ladies. Elizgbeth’s cousin, 
Ladv Jane Grey, and her half-sister, 
Marv, both take their brief turns be- 
tore she comes to the throne. 

You won't forget this Elizabeth. She 
s crattily pretending she is ill to avoid 
1 political trap when she hears the bells 
innouncing that Lady Jane is Queen: 
The creature who had lain there mo- 
tionless and wary . sprang forward, 
tossing a cloud of fiery hair... [she] 
little silver bell and 
si00k it. In case its tinkle should not 
hive the required effect, she yelled.” 
Elizabeth ordered that the bells in her 
chapel stop ringing for her rival! 
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THE TURNING POINT, A Barnes Sport 
Novel, by Ed Fitzgerald. Barnes. 
1948. $2.50. : 


During an after-school baseball prac- 
tice Marty’s world turns upside down 
when he discovers that the stranger 
sitting on the bench beside him is a 
scout for the Yankees. The scout asks 
Mart) to consider signing up with the 
Yankees after he graduates in June. | 
Jubilant, Marty suddenly finds himself | 
face to face with a problem: to accept 
the College scholarship offered him 
and hope to join the Yankees later—or 


to join in June. Marty wrestles with his | 


problem during an eventful year which 
inchides a summer of “pro” baseball 
with the Yankees. 
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THE TRUCKS, SON... 
It's the traffic |“ 


DAD: You see, son, there are over 6 


million more cars, trucks and buses 


rolling today than before the war—and 
we haven't had time to catch up on 
street and highway improvements. 


SON: Gee, that’s right! But why do we 


need more trucks? 


DAD: Because there are more of us. 
Over 148 million to feed, clothe and 


house. We're buying more, using more... 


MOTHER: And eating more. More of 
everything and such a variety, too. 
Seems as though most of the trucks are 
stopping at our house to keep my little 
army of gluttons supplied! 


11s AMERICAN TRUCKING wouster (© 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 





SON: Ever count ‘em, mother? There’s 
the milk, grocery, fuel and laundry 
trucks. The trucks from the department 
and furniture stores, and the one that 
brought our new range from the appli- 
ance store last week. 


Even the man who sharpens your knives 


and Dad's saws — owns a truck! 


DAD: You're right, son. It all adds up 
to a lot of trucks ...a lot of traffic... 
and a lot more of the good things in life 


that we have because of trucks! 


SON: Golly, what would we do with- 


out "em? 
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GOIN’ TO THE STORE |S 
SUPER FUN.... | OILED 
MY — WITH 
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C/ and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


GRADUATION 


For GIRL and BOY Statuettes 
24k gold-plated—5'4"' high—gold 
inscribed plate with name, school, 
year graduated. $2.75 postpaid 
Liberal discounts for group orders. 
Write for literature. 


® ARLEN TROPHY CO., INC. 
42 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 








that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience - 

illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 508 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Please rush me—______ FREE Dunlop tennis books: 
Quantity 


“How ro Improve Your Tennis Gama” by Vinnie Richards 


Name 





School 





Address 





City Zone. 





Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 








A Big Racket 


HORRIBLE thing happened to me 
last month. My niece, Margie, a 
12-year-old terror who attends 

Wilson Junior High School in Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., started getting this maga- 
zine. 

I shuddered when I heard the news. 
For Margie is one of those kids who 
think sports were invented to torture 
innocent students in gym classes. Once, 
when asked to climb a rope, she al- 
most had her mother take her out of 
school. “Ropes!” she sneered. “Give 
‘em back to Alfred Hitchcock.” 

The fact that I’m her uncle is a well- 
kept secret. She never mentions it in 
public. I’m a disgrace, a black sheep. 

Anyway, a few weeks after she start- 
ed reading this magazine, I cornered 
her in my parlor and asked her how 
she liked my column. She just shook 
her head. 

“What's wrong with it?” I asked, a 
little desperately. She sighed. “Imagine 
a grown man writing about kids run- 
ning up and down a basketball court. 
I think it’s silly.” 

That was too much. I grabbed a ball 
bat and chased her around the parlor. 
When peace was finally restored—and 
I had forked over a buck to get her 
to stop screaming “Murderer!”—she 
suddenly decided to become helpful. 

“I have an idea,” she said. “Why 
don’t you forget about basketball and 
baseball for a week, and write an ar- 
ticle on a nice clean sport like tennis. 
Every girl likes the sport, and we girls 
deserve a break in your column.” 

That’s the inside story behind the 
following article. 


© © ° 2 e 


TAKE a good forehand, mix well with 
a nice backhand, add a big dash of 
beauty, age for 15 years, and what 
have you got? Laura Lou Jahn! 
Although Laura Lou’s only 15 and 
looks more like a movie star than a 
tennis player, she’s a good bet to be- 
come the national champ some day. 
For the past two seasons, she’s been 
walloping players three to ten years 
older than herself, and has copped the 
national girls’ (18 years and under) 
indoor title twice in a row. She is now 
ready to. move on to bigger game. 
Dad is the brains behind the Jahn 
movement. An outstanding tennis teach- 
er, he’s been coaching Laura Lou for 
three years. He started her out on her 
12th birthday. After only one month 
of lessons, Laura Lou won the New 
Jersey State championship for 15-year- 





Pretty 15-year-old Laura Lou Jahn, twice 
winner of national girls’ indoor crown. 


olds and under! It wasn’t a fluke, 
either. For L. L. went on to cop 10 
more tourneys that summer. 

That convinced Papa he had a 
champ in the making. He practicall) 
gave up his gwn career to guide her 
to the national title. To make sure she 
got her tennis licks all-year-round, Mr 
Jahn moved from Belmar, N. J., to 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Then he moved 
to Coral Gables, Fla., and, more re- 
cently, to Hollywood, Calif. 

Laura Lou is now going to Coachel- 
la Valley Union High School, and al 
ready has had three movie offers. Her 
father has said no to all of them. He 
knows she has a good chance of be 
coming a tennis champ, but he stil 
isn’t sure whether she can act. 

Laura Lou certainly has the looks 
She’s 5 feet, 2 inches tall, weighs 103 
pounds, and has lovely pale blond 
hair and a figure that would neve 
make anyone yell “Fault!” 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 











STUMP THE FAMILY GENIUS 


$1.00 
postpaid. 


With the “Tower of Hanoi’. One 
of the great puzzles of all time. 
Not a trick . . . but a érue 
puzzle. Molded in bright blue and 
yellow plastic. Great fun for whole 
family, visitors and shut-ins too. 
Send for your “Tower” now. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE THINKER Puzzce Co. 
P.O. BOX 62 GREENSBORO, N.C 
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Double Feature 






{esdames, those hats are elegant 
And in the space between, 

little while ago, I think I saw 
A portion of the screen! 








four voices are delightful 
And it helps me quite a lot 

(As I can’t hear the movie now) 
To listen to the plot. 







But every now and then, you know, 
I wonder what I’ve missed. 

Has the hero shot the villain? 
Has the heroine been kissed? 










If I complained, of course, 
I'd be a most ungrateful creature— 
paid to see one movie, 


And I got a double feature! 
Good Housekeeping 














wice 
_ Kindred Souls 
luke, Overheard at an author's tea: “You 
> 10 Bawrite? What a coincidence! I read.” 
N. Y. Times Book Reviews 
d 1 
= The Worm Turns 
her I always thought that she 
> sh Was not the only fish at sea. 
Mr But now it occurs to me of late 
to That I am not the only bait. 
oved The Ark Light 
re 
Higher Education 
} 
~ ; Said the loving mother to her son, 
Her What are you studying now?” 
Hi Son: “We have been studying mole- 
be cules, : ; 
stil JP Mother: “That’s fine, I hope you will 
ike them and will soon learn to keep 
ooks, eone in your eye.” 
7 103 Central News 
onde Philosophy 
Be Early to bed, 
dit Early to rise, 
= Makes your gal go out 
With other guys. 
The Interlude 
Cautious 
A ne Wspaper man recently tele- 
phoned the Soviet Embassy stating that 
he would be grateful if someone in the 
embassy would correct his pronuncia- 
tion of a few Russian names as he was 
) S0ing on the air that evening. 
The request went from under-sec- 
letary to wunder-secretary until it 
\ reached someone in apparent authority. 
y He said, “We do not give out any in- 








formation over the telephone.” 





Quote 





Television Notes 


A little old lady, buying a television 
set, noticed some wires coming from 
the back of the cabinet. “Will I get a 
shock from it?” she asked the salesman. 

“Not until you’ve seen some of the 
programs,” retorted the salesman. 

And George Bernard Shaw, asked 
what he thought of the new invention, 
replied, “I'm afraid to look.” 


No Problem 


Pookie: “What should I buy for my 
girl for Christmas?” 

Ed: “Does she like you?” 

Pookie: “Oh, yes!” 

Ed: “If she likes you, she'll like any- 
thing!” 


Canadian High News 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 


observing spring vacation next 
week, there will be no March 30 
issue of Scholastic Magazines. The 
omission of an issue does not inter- 
fere with your full quota of issues 
during the second semester. The 
next issue will be dated April 6. 











Big Order 


Pookie: “The doctor told me to drink 
a cup of tea after a hot bath every 
night.” 

Ed: “Well, what’s wrong with that?” 

Pookie: “After drinking a hot bath, I 


haven't any room left for the tea!” 
Canadian High News 











He always uses Armour Strings! 


They last so long—are extra lively, extra strong—because Armour makes them 
by an exclusive 6-step process ... from the world’s largest supply of raw materials, 


Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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YES, BILL, THERE'S 
A NEW “FEEL” IN DRIVING 
TODAY—AND ONLY FORD HAS IT. 
TAKE THE WHEEL 


| SEE WHAT YOU MEAN 
WHAT PICK-UP! 





THAT'S WHAT YOU GET 

WITH YOUR CHOICE OF THE 

NEW “EQUA-POISE” ENGINES—100 HP 
V-8 OR 95 H.P. SIX. THEY'RE TERRIFIC! 

















AND THOSE BRAKES! bs nn orc American « 
NEVER FELT ANYTHING IT WITH ONE FINGER Pan-Ame 
SMOOTH AND SURE! ‘ 

sO o : THAT FEELING : 1600 Broa 

S OF STEADINESS AND SECURITY 

COMES FROM FORD'S LOW 
CENTER OF GRAVITY, NEW IN- rules of pi 
DEPENDENT SUSPENSION, AND Latin Ame 
NEW STEERING DESIGN. THE 3 . 
‘49 FORD REALLY HOLDS THE ROAD Airways S 


plane trip 





communica 
THEY USE PART OF THE CAR’S FOR- 
WARD MOTION FOR STOPPING POWER 
AND OPERATE 35% EASIER! 








Biles: 


THIS ROUGH ROAD 
FEELS ALMOST LIKE 
SMOOTH CONCRETE! 


Ab: » BE hou 
THAT'S FORD'S “HYDRA- 
COIL" FRONT SPRINGS AND 
THE NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR 

SPRINGS WORKING AS A TEAM 
TO MAKE FORD'S “MID SHIP” 

RIDE EVEN MORE COMFORTABLE! 





PAMPH 
ordinator | 
U.S. Gov't. 
Equatorial 
Jr., (12¢), 
Bond Buil 














YES—WITH 


THE CAR THE NEW “FEEL” 


YOU BET— 
of FORD BODIES OF HEAVY 
GAUGE STEEL COMBINE WITH 
THE RUGGED FRAME 


FEELS MORE 
SOLID, TOO! 


STRUCTURE TO PRODUCE FARA 


GREATER RIGIDITY! 





THANKS A LOT, 
MR. ESPER 
THAT FORD * 


FORD IS CERTAINLY 
THE FINE CAR IN ITS 


“FEEL” PRICE CLASS! 


HAS SOLD 


Send today for your FREE copy of the 


New, Easy Way book: “How to be an Expert Driver.” Use 


to be an 


EXPERT 
DRIVER! 


post card or clip this coupon. FORD MOTOR 
CO., 2904 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich 


Name 





(Please print pleiniy) 
Street 





Stote —— 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Pan American Week 


Celebrated April 11-17 


PAMPHLETS: Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas 
(48), Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 15 cents. 
Americas in the World We Want (’47), New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st St., N. Y. 18. 40 cents. Inter-Amer- 
ican System ('47), Pan American Union. 25 cents. Teach- 
ers Introduction to Pan Americanism, Ben F. Crowson Jr. 
(47) Pan American Education Center, Box 6188, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Coming of Age of the Pan American Sys- 
tem,” A. Lleras, Bulletin of Pan American Union, April ’48. 
“Good Neighbors Get Together,” Senior Scholastic, March 
22,48. “Material for Pan American Day,” Bulletin of Pan 
American Union, Feb. 48. 

FILMS: The following were produced for the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs and are available from United 
World-Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. Sale. Americans 
All, 20 min. Work and play of people in Latin America. 
Some historical background. Good Neighbor Family, 20 
min. Typical family life of the various classes in South 
America. Contrasted with life in North America. Roads 
South, 17 min. Status of transportation in South America. 
Schools to the South, 12 min. Educational systems of Latin 
American countries. 

Pan-Americana, 10 min., sale or rent. Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19. Trade relations, means of 
communication within Western hemisphere. Elementary 
rules of pronunciation of Spanish language. Wings Over 
Latin America, 40 min., color, loan. Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17. Clipper 
plane trip through many Latin American countries. 


Ecuador 


PAMPHLETS: Ecuador, Snow on the Equator, by Co- 


April 20th in Junior Scholastic 


ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, (10¢), 1944. from 
U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ecuador, 
Equatorial Nation. of South America, by Ben F. Crowson, 
Jr, (12¢), 1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Ecuador (free), 1947, 
Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, New York. Ecuador, (American 
Nation Series No. 9), latest issue, (10¢), Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Children of the Sun, by Sydney 
Greenbie (Good Neighbor Series), 1943, (56¢), Row. 

ARTICLES: “Cold Winds along the Equator,” by W 
Price, Travel, September 1948. “From Sea to Clouds in 
Ecuador,” by R. Moore, National Geographic Magazine 
December 194]. - 

BOOKS: Ecuador, by Albert B. Franklin, $3.50 (Dou- 
bleday, 1943). Wings over Central America, by Pachita 
Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). Central American Round 
about, by Agnes Rothery, $2.50 (Dodd, 1944). The Rain- 
bow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1947), 

FILMS: This Is Ecuador, produced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State for the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Distributed by American Film Registry, 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 20 minutes, rent. 


Radio Appreciation 


April 6 to May 25 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: A Course of Study in Radio Appreciation, 
by Alice P. Sterner, Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, Newark, N. J., $1. Radio (Vol. 
VI, No. 5), Building America, Room 1103, 2 West 45 
Street, New York, N. Y., 40 cents. The Radio Listener's 
Bill of Rights, by Charles A. Siepmann, Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 20 cents. 

BOOKS: Radio and English Teaching, Max Herzberg, 
editor (D. Appleton-Century Company, °41), $2. Radio 
and the School, Norman Woelfel and I. K. Tyler (World 
Book Company, 45), $2.12. Listening, by Albert N. Wil- 
liams (University of Denver Press, 48), $2.75. 

FILMS: Airwaves, 10 minutes, sale, Library Films, Inc.., 
25 West 45 Street, New York 19. Produced by Pathe for 
RCA Manufacturing Co.; an NBC tour through Radio City. 
On the Air, 22 minutes, loan, Westinghous@ Electric Corp.., 
306 Fourth Avenue, P O Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.; his- 
tory of broadcasting, and operations in a typical broadcast- 
ing day—writing, producing, rehearsing, etc. 


World Fisheries 


April 20 in World Week 


ARTICLES: Food value: see World Week Vol. 13-14 
(1948-49) health series, especially: “You Are What You 
Eat,” Oct. 27, ’48; “Come and Get It!” Dec. 1, ’48; “Thar’s 
Gold in Them Gills” (cartoon), Dec. 8, ’48. 

Current production problems: “Fewer Fish in North At- 
lantic Grounds,” Business Week, Jan. 20, ’49. “Counting 
Fish for Bigger Catch; Government Fish Census,” Popular 
Science, Feb. ’49. “Tuna Jackpot in California,” Saturday 
Evening Post, Apr. 10, ’48. “Where Are the Sardines?” 
Time, Oct. 13, ’47. “Wealth of the Ocean,” Science Month- 
ly, Mar. 47 (condensed, with title “We Haven't Begun to 
Fish,” in Science Digest, Aug. 47). “The New Chase for 
Moby Dick,” (Antarctic Whaling), World Week, Dec. 2 
46. 

General: “40,000 Kinds of Fish are Known to Exist,” 
Science News Letter, Sept. 4, 48. 

BOOKS: Perhaps the greatest fishing story ever written 
is Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, which among other things 
gives a full picture of 19th century whaling. 

FILMS: Caller Herrin’, 19 min., sale or rent, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Scottish herring industry, including price control, dispo- 
sal of catch, food value). East by North, 20 min., apply, 
prod. Affiliated Film Producers, available U. S. Dept. of 
State. Office of Information and Educational Exchange, 35 
W. 45th St., New York 19 (Atlantic banks fishing, work of 
UN’s FAO). Science Goes Fishing, 10 min., sale or rent, 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
20 (improving cod-fishing methods in Gaspe region of 
Canada). Tuna Fishing, 11 min., color, sale, Paul Hoefler 
Productions, 612% S. Ridgeley Drive, Los Angeles 36 (mod- 
ern tuna fishing off California). Harvest of the Sea, 10 min.., 
apply, Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18 (fishermen of many races in many parts of the 
world, earning their livelihood). 





4-T 


$600 for Teachers’ Ideas! Off the Press 


* 5 AWARDS OF $50 EACH 
* 10 AWARDS OF $25 EACH 
% 20 AWARDS OF $5 EACH 


Our editors want ideas from teachers for the com- 
ing Special Social Studies Issue (Sept. 14,1949) on 


Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs 


What do you think students need? A guide to 
world “isms?” Index to alphabet agencies—ECA, ete? 
Vocabulary of Congress? A dictionary of .. . Basic 
facts on... What are the “roadblocks” to under- 
standing American and world events your students 
run into? What information should a student have at 
hand,to surmount obstacles to understanding? 


You tell us! Write out your ideas in brief phrases 
or sentences. Then explain (not more than 75 words) 
how or why your experience shows that each idea will 
help students understand current affairs. 


How many ideas may you submit? | to 5. 
Who is eligible? Any teacher in any school. 


Deadline: Your suggestions must be mailed by 
June 14, 1949. The sooner the better. 


Judges: Editors and advisors of Scholastic Maga- - 
zines. Winners will be notified by mail, and an- 
nounced in Scholastic Teacher in September. 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS NOTE OR 
A TYPEWRITTEN COPY TO THE IDEAS YOU SUBMIT 


a= eee SE eS Se ee Ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oo 
‘ 


Editors of Scholastic Magazines 


7 Eas? 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Attached are my idea(s) of what should go into the 
special early fall Social Studies issue of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week on “Every Student’s Key to Understand- 
ing Current Aifairs”’: 


NAME__ 





SUBJECT TAUGHT__ 








i cennenenscnetenineenceensmetitininnsstiamesianayness 





ADDRESS ___ 








HOME ADDRESS____ 





CITY STATE 








The Mature Mind. By Harry A. Over. 
street. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York. 295 pp., $2.95. 


Among recent insights into human 
nature from the findings of psychology 
and psychiatry, none has been more 
fruitful than that of maturity. Dr. Over. 


| street, professor emeritus of philosophy 


at the College of the City of New York, 
who in retirement exercises an increas. 
ingly fertile influence on Annverican 
thinking, has now presented a philo. 
sophical analysis of the maturity concept 
which deserves the widest possible 
reading. 

Beginning with a section on the psy- 
chological foundations and criteria of 
maturity, as related to academic theory, 
Dr. Overstreet presents a trenchant se- 
ries of applications. International affairs, 
with particular relevance to the master 
problem of our time, the East-West cold 
war and atomic energy; the economic 
system; the political process; the press, 
movies, radio, and advertising; the home 
and family; education (“a question 
mark”); and religious faith are all con- 
sidered. If students are taught to think 
critically and creatively, says Overstreet, 
to examine their own lives and the 
world around them in the light of eter- 
nal principles, their schooling will have 
contributed to moving that world for- 
ward in our time. 

This book will be most useful in adult 
discussion groups, but advanced high 
school students may profit by reading 
it under guidance. 


Segregation in Washington. A Report 
of the National Committee on Segre- 
gation in the Nation’s Capital. Text 
by Kenesaw M. Landis. NCSNC, 
4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 91 
pp., 50¢. 


This is a searing indictment of segre- 
gation in the nation’s capital. Its effec- 
tiveness is great because of the clear 
documentation offered by the committee 
and the geographic distribution of its 
members. The chairman is Dr. George 
N. Shuster, President of Hunter College 
The facts marshalled range from the 
account of a dog cemetery, which has 
erected a color bar against the burial 
of dogs belonging to colored people, t 
the tuberculosis yardstick which showed 
that a Negro in Washington was more 
than four times.as likely to die from this 
cause as a white resident. “It is not in 
the field of spontaneous human rela- 
tionships,” says the committee, “that 
trouble occurs in Washington, but on 4 
high policy level where the segregation 
of the Negro is planned as a matter of 
good business.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitt 








